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THE DISCOVERER. 


By Forrest RIDGE. 


EOPLE going by the door of the pitchy little den where 
Lemuel Lewry the shoemaker spends a boundless leisure in 
“prompt repairs ” look in half involuntarily, as missing an accustomed 
presence—the little warped figure, coiled dog-like at the cobbler’s 
knee—for lame Billy is dead, and the low stool or form upon which 
he used to lie stands empty among the leather trimmings and the 
dusty litter of the floor. 

Billy was the slowest baby to learn to walk that ever was known. 
His contemporaries one by one stepped out to the beckoning hand, 
and left him on all fours ; the next generation and the next tottered 
to their balance, but Billy still crawled about the doorsteps and the 
grassy verge of the street. They left off trying to teach him; and 
his parents, being much comforted by the doctor’s pronouncement 
that it was a case of hereditary cachexia, determined to find him 
some stationary livelihood, and so put him, when he was thirteen, 
apprentice to old Lemuel. But Billy was altogether unprofitable— 
he could learn nothing; his mind was always away from the matter 
in hand; he was fretful, restless, oppressed with vague troubles—the 
cachexia seemed to affect the head as well as the feet. So the short 
course of instruction was given up, and the odd fellowship between 
Billy and the cobbler began. Lemuel put together the low sloping 
form, shaped to fit the hapless anatomy, and on this Billy spent the 
greater part of his waking hours. In the three or four years of his 
sojourn at the shoemaker’s, Billy became part of the life of the 
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village—in the way that a caged jay or thrush hanging at a cottage 
door may be part of his life to the labourer who whistles to it as he 
goes by to his work or comes home. So there was some little talk 
about Billy among the good women of the cottages before the 
funeral. Some said that Dr. Culpeper had been trying to make him 
walk, and it had killed him; some that he Aad walked, all of himself, 
all the way to Randle’s Bridge—to Jolland’s Corner one declared. 
Mrs. Breach had seen him in the carrier’s cart, which was quite 
enough ground for a theory that he had been run over. His father 
and mother were conceived to know rather less about him than 
most others. Dr. Culpeper did not lend himself to questionings ; 
old Lewry, who kept for almost the whole community a kind of 
snarling rancour, none the less effectual for having a burlesque 
quality about it, grinned silently at the gossip. Only to two or three 
familiars, sitting in the shop upon one more vain errand after long 
promised patch or clump, he told the story of Billy’s end. 

The shop is a black little cabin, half darkness and half dirt ; and 
the master on his bench near the window is grotesque with the 
humorous hideousness of a fourteenth century gargoyle—the eyes 
lost behind large round glasses, nose and chin almost meeting over 
the toothless mouth always busy amongst its wrinkles, the top-heavy 
head and bowed shoulders out of proportion with the shrunken 
limbs. ‘The shop door is seldom closed, and by it the eye escapes 
to daylight that seems twice silvery clear for the close gloom within, 
to the roadside hedges, to the patch of green where the road divides, 
with its finger-posts and stone-heaps ; over these to the ridge of the 
Downs, the changeful horizon that bounds the village outlook—to-day 
hard-edged in massive grey and olive contours, to-morrow a bank 
of soft blue bloom as if it were made of wild hyacinths, again a 
hazy shade in the white furnace of the south. 

The cobbler sits with his back to this prospect, and makes his 
day’s horizon the cobwebbed angle between the ceiling and the wall. 
Of the two customers in the shop, the one next the open door, a 
slatternly matron, is idle enough to look vacantly over the landscape ; 
till, some exacting mental process being complete, she sees the clear 
cut swell of the Beacon, and remarks, ‘My! Don’t the Downs 
look near-like ! ” 

“Rain afore the mornin’,” answers her neighbour the postman, 
leaning forward on his stick from the bench to make his own 
observation. ‘ Allus comes when you see ’em like that.” 

“Billy,” said the shoemaker, rummaging in his nail-bag for new 
sparables for the postman’s heel, “ Billy liked to see the Downs look 
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near-like. You see, ’twas like this. Poor Billy, that couldn’t put 
one foot before the other hardly, there never was such a chap for 
thinking about travelling and foreign places. If he’d had his feet 
like other folk, he’d have been all round the world, Billy would.” 

“It’s pretty often that way with people,” said the postman, a 
moralist in grain. 

*‘Well, he was always asking about places. I told him all I 
could remember what I heard about my uncle that was killed at 
Delhye, and when Harry Awcock was at home—him that was in the 
Marines—he come in once and told him all about Halifax and New 
York. Billy, he’d lie on his bench there, and look out of the door 
all day, and he’d see the people going by, and the finger-post—he 
could read that, ‘To Rispham,’ ‘To London,’ and that was about 
all his schoolin—and he’d want me to tell him about Rispham. 
Well, I could do that middlin’ easy—the pond and the almshouses 
and the White Hart and the old gallows post and all—bui for 
London, well, I never was there but once, and I couldn’t remember 
much, except St. Paul’s and Newgate, and the wood-yard my uncle 
had in Bermondsey. But it was all one to Billy, because he’d never 
been further than the old toll gate, and he’d be as willing to hear 
about Sacketts farm as he would about London streets. And when 
he’d heard all about Sacketts he’d want to be told about the Common, 
and then the plantations t’other side, and so right on till you come 
to the Downs over yonder. 

“Doctor Culpeper was always coming in to have a chat; and 
once he was here, and Billy asked him what was the other side of 
the hills—when you’d told him about a place he’d allus want to 
know what came next. Well, Doctor he gives me a look, and then 
he begins to tell Billy all sorts of stories about the other side—a 
wonderful man to talk, he is, when he likes. And Billy just lay as 
quiet as quiet, and took it all in—sort of fairy story it was, and I 
don’t know what-all. After that, Billy didn’t care much to hear 
any more about St. Paul’s nor Rispham Green; he was always 
a-thinking about Doctor’s tales, and looking out for him to come 
again. And every time he came he’d have something new.” 

“ What sort of tales ?” the postman asked. 

“ Well, just over the hill, he said there was the Forest of Error— 
trees for miles and miles, and knights in armour a-wandering about 
in it on horseback, with their spears and swords. And a bit further 
on, he said there was a river—I don’t recollect what he called it— 
but if you was to drink the water, why you forgot everything you 
ever knew.” 
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“ That ’ud be a funny job,” the postman thought, “ not but what 
there’s some people wouldn’t mind a drop,” he said reflectively, the 
new idea fructifying at large. 

“JT don’t hold with telling children stuff like that,” said Mrs. 
Backshell. ‘It’s different telling it to people as has got sense not 
to believe a thing ; but Billy he took in everything.” 

‘Same as I said to the Doctor once,” the shoemaker replied. 

“ And what did he say to that ?” 

‘Why, he called me a damned fool. You know how short he 
can be, sometimes. ‘If you’d got but eighteen months to live, with 
half a lung, and dead up to your middle,’ he says (‘not but what 
you’ve got a grand curvature of your own, stooping over your wax- 
end like that’), he says, ‘perhaps you’d be glad to get away from 
facts. Did you never hear that text,’ he says, ‘about not going to 
heaven yourself, and keeping other folk out ?’” 

“ Ay, that’s just him,” said the woman; “‘allus down on you. 
Sims to think it’s more than half your own fault when you’re bad, or 
one of the children.” 

“Well,” resumed Lemuel, “as I was a-saying, acrost the river it 
was all meadas with flowers a-growing, and gardens, and castles 
a-standing on the rocks, and there was a palace he called the House 
of Fame—and a rare tale he had about that too. Then there was 
the Island of Avalon, or some such name, where they never had no 
frostes nor hail, nor tempests. And presently, he said, you come to 
the sea. And he’d told Billy mor’n once that all that country over the 
hill was different from ours—everything was new over there, he said 
—the sun was brighter, and the flowers sweeter, and all the people 
bigger and handsomer—they hadn’t had time to get old, he said, and 
they did their work like as if ’twas play. There was a ship, he said, 
with a crew that was all kings and princes, sailed to find the Golden 
Fleece, and went to all manner of strange places—you see, they’d only 
just begun to find out the world, and it was all new. And over the 
sea there was a town that was besieged ten years, with a fleet of a 
thousand ships—why, he’d talk about that town for hours. But 
there, I couldn’t remember half of what he said: sometimes it was 
St. George and the Dragon, and sometimes King Arthur and the 
Round Table, and I don’t know what-all.” 

Mrs. Backshell yawned. ‘A terrible lot of rubbish to put 
in a child’s head, I call it. I don’t know how you can rec'lect 
it all.” 

“T couldn’t help listening,” Lemuel answered with a deprecatory 
grin, “‘ you ought to ’a heard the way he told it.” It was a weakness 
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which not even the cobbler’s rationalism could openly defend. 
Truth is mighty, and prevailed, as in this respect it ever does in the 
village. There wasa silence, in which Lemuel felt by instinct the 
postman siding against him, and abandoned the point. 

* Billy,” he went on, “ he took it all in as if twas the Bible. One 
day he asks me if I thought he would ever get to the top of the 
Downs and look over the other side. And I says, ‘ Why, Billy, it'll 
be ten miles to the top, and you never was much of a footman.’ 

*** Couldn’t I go by the train?’ says he. 

“¢ Train don’t go that way,’ I told him; ‘train goes through the 
tunnel and round to Lewes,’ I said, ‘I ’spected they didn’t have no 
trains in that country.’ 

“He stopped a bit, like as if he was thinking, ‘Well, then, I 
could go by the carrier,’ he says, ‘’cause he told me he goes right 
over the hill.’ 

“Then he must see a sight more than what we does,’ I says, 
and Billy didn’t ask no more about it. 

“Well, a day or two after that, Billy never came round to my 
place in the morning, and when I sent up to High Chimneys to 
know if anything was wrong, they said he’d gone out after his 
breakfast and not been seen since. ‘They was running about all 
over the place, and looking everywhere, as you'll rec’lect, but nothing 
heard on him till the carrier’s cart come in in the evening, and set 
him down at High Chimneys. He’d been out with the Brighton 
cart first thing in the morning—got Jem Blaker to let him lie among 
the truck in the bottom—and Master Blaker had picked him up on 
his way home. He was dead tired and pretty nigh frozen, for it was 
a rare cold wind for April. Next day he comes round here just as 
usual, but very slow and quiet—seemed not to take much notice of 
anything, like a sick dog. I got it out of him that Jem had put him 
out about halfway up Clayton Hill, and he’d managed to crawl to 
the top of the Downs somehow, away from the road, and saw over 
the other side. 

“* Ah,’ I says, ‘and did you see the forests and the river?’ 

“ *No,’ he says, very short, ‘it’s all a lie !’ and with that he turns 
away, like as if he didn’t want to look at the hill any more, and 
wouldn’t say a word. Next day he begins to cough, and that soon 
got terrible bad—curled up like a dog he was, and shivering, though 
’twas nice sunny weather. He told me a bit here and a bit there, 
about what he’d seen on the Downs; said he thought he’d never get 
to the top, and wanted terrible bad to lie down and go to sleep on 
the grass. ‘But I kept on,’ says he, ‘’cause I thought every minute 
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I'd be seeing the other side. And when I got on top, ’twas all flat- 
like, and I’d got to go a long way afore I could see over.’ 

“¢ And then you couldn’t see nothing ?’ I said. 

© Ay, I could see something,’ says he. 

“‘¢ P’raps the weather was a bit thick-like,’ I says. 

*** No, it wasn’t,’ he says, ‘I could see as clear as clear. First 
there was fuzz-bushes, and the tillygraph poles, and a road, and then 
more fuzz-bushes, and the railway, and then houses and houses, all 
inasmoke. Anda windmill up on one side—like as if ’twas up 
here, and churches, and chimneys smoking, and then the sea, kind 
of shivery-shiny, all in a smoke too.’ 

*‘ Just then in comes Doctor ; and Billy he turns away, and put 
his head under his arms, like as if he wouldn’t see him. Doctor 
just touches his wrist, and presently he says, ‘ Well, Billy, my boy, we 
must try to cure the cough, even if we can’t put the other trouble 
right. You’d be best at home,’ he says ; ‘you must go to bed and 
rest a bit after your journey.’ And with that he rolls him up in my 
coat and carries him out of theshop. And Billy never give him so 
much as a word or a look all the time. 

“*T was at the door when he come back. ‘I doubt whether we'll 
pull him through, Lemuel,’ he says. ‘He got hot climbing up the 
Downs and then met the cold wind all the way home in the cart.’ 

*¢] s’pose the disappointment hadn’t nothing to do with it?’ I 
asked him. 

“¢ Mind your own business’ he says, terrible sharp, ‘and leave me 
to deal with what concerns me.’ But I could see he was a deal put 
out about it, too. 

“That was on the Thursday ; and on the Saturday he was dead. 
I was up at High Chimneys middlin’ early, and as I was coming 
back I met the Doctor on his way up; and I told him. All he says 
was, ‘Oh, Billy ! if you’d only been content with your horizon !’ 

“Meaning,” continued the shoemaker, after a space of medita- 
tion, ‘meaning, I s’pose, that there bench.” He shoved away the 
little wooden couch, and took up the postman’s half-finished boot 
again, with the air of closing an episode. 

Mrs. Backshell rose laboriously and turned to the open door. The 
Downs loomed dark and hard beneath the grey hood of the rising 
storm ; a wreath of cloud had settled down upon the rounded head 
of the Beacon. “My! don’t it look as if ’twas close to you !” she 
exclaimed. “I shall never see them Downs now without thinking of 
lame Billy. Well, it’s a mercy he was took; ’tis not as if he was 
one that ud be missed.” 
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Old Lewry looked up from his work—his face suddenly puckered 
into a malevolent grin. ‘As much missed as some as I know on, 
Mis’ Backshell ; and a tidy bit more than one or two!” he called 
after her. 

Mis’ Backshell held on her way without reply ; and the postman, 
foreseeing personality, followed her into the street. 

“What ’ad I said, for him to lay his tongue to mee of a sudden 
like that! ” she asked, stopping at her door, and holding out the 
back of her hand to feel the first drops of the coming rain. 

“That’s just where it is,” replied the postman. “You can’t 
never tell. P’raps he missed Billy—gettin’ used to him a-sittin’ in 
the shop every day like that. I’ve known people miss all sorts of 
funny things when they was gone—things that you’d never think 
for.” 

“There’s two things I don’t hold with,” she replied ; “ one’s 
wanting what you haven’t got, and the other’s crying for what’s gone. 
If Billy hadn’t bothered his head about what was the other side of 
the hill, and Mas’ Lewry and Doctor hadn’t set him on it, he’d have 
been lying on that bench of his to-day.” 

“ He would that,” said the moralist. ‘“ But people never will 
know when they’re well off.” 
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A TOUR THROUGH THESSALY. 


T is strange that so few travellers visit Thessaly. That province 
of Greece has been in all ages a battlefield, and its great plain 
abounds with the reminiscences of ancient, medieval, and modern 
warfare. It contains one of the most beautiful valleys and the most 
curious monasteries in Europe, and, as regards comfort in travelling 
and abundance and cheapness of food, it is ahead of the rest of the 
Greek mainland. Now that the railway is open from Athens to 
Chalkis, the journey has been immensely shortened, and the voyage 
from the latter place to Volo is the prettiest in all Greek waters. 
The steamer glides along, as in a river, between Eubcea and the con- 
tinent, to which at one time the great island must have belonged. 
At one point, the snow-white monastery of Galatake, perched on a 
cliff, looks across the strait towards the whiter snows of Parnassos. 
Picturesque Limne with its houses nestling down at the water’s edge, 
and bare Aidipsos, where Plutarch used to go to take the baths, 
where the moderns still frequent the hot springs, follow one another 
to the right, while up the Maliac Gulf the steamer stops outside the 
shallow entrance to Stylida, with classic Thermopyle full in view. 
Hence we cross over to the harbour of Oreous at the north of 
Eubcea, where a very ruinous medizval castle, of which little now 
remains, reminds us that this was one of the three fiefs into which 
Boniface of Montferrat divided the island. Soon we are in the 
Gulf of Volo, noblest of all Greek fiords, passing beneath the lofty 
village of Trikeri, whose sailors enjoyed, even in the Turkish days, 
the privilege of self-government, in the War of Independence held 
their rocky peninsula for two years against the enemy, and nowadays 
are adepts in the difficult art of sponge-fishing. And then, as night 
comes on, the lights of Volo and of the pretty little villages which 
nestle in the folds of Pelion sparkle in front of the steamer, and the 
Pagaszean Gulf looks like a bit of fairyland. 
At Volo, modern though it is, we are reminded at every street- 
corner of that old fairy story, the quest of the Golden Fleece. The 
town has neither classical nor medizval history, and it was not until 
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Turkish times that its importance as a provision store caused the 
Venetians to burn it during the Candian War of the seventeenth 
century. But its very European thoroughfares are called after the 
heroes of Jason’s fabulous voyage, and the brilliant yellow sails of 
the caiques on the blue waters of the Gulf recall to us his famous 
ship, whose timbers were hewn among the pine-woods in the glades 
of Pelion behind us. There are few traces of the conquering Turk in 
this flourishing town now, and even the quaint Turkish, or Turkish- 
looking, houses of Upper Volo, tall and narrow, smaller at the base 
than at the top, and containing all the rooms in the projecting 
upper-story, are now all inhabited by Greeks. Greek, too, is the 
population of the villages on Pelion, which in 1821 rose in rebellion 
against Turkey and in 1878 proclaimed, three years too early, their 
union with Greece. 

The railway journey of nearly 24 hours to Larissa is not beauti- 
ful, like the surroundings of Volo ; but it gives one a good idea of 
the great treeless plain of Thessaly, that Larisse campus opime of 
which Horace wrote to his friend. In a defile not far from the 
starting-point, a tumulus, or /ef¢, which gives its name to the pass, 
Pilaf-Tepé, as the Turks called it, was excavated by an English 
archeologist, Mr. Edwards,! five years ago, but without result other 
than the discovery of a tomb, probably belonging to the latter half 
of the second century B.c., and containing a silver vase, golden fillets, 
and the skeleton of a ram. Further on an oasis of trees and water 
in the great plain marks the site of picturesque Velestino, doubly 
famous in the modern story of Greece, as the birthplace of the 
patriotic poet Rhegas, and as the scene of the two battles of April 30 
and May 5, 1897, in the first of which the Greek armies dealt such 
destruction on the Turks. The scene of that Greek victory is easily 
visible to the right of the line, and the positions of the two forces 
can be readily made out, the projecting spur on which the Greek 
army stood, the woods round Rhizomylo which concealed the Turks. 
The next station, that of Gherli, is the point to which the Turks 
retired after their defeat. The pretty station of Velestino, with its 
garden full of flowers, which the owner was quietly watering with a 
hose, looked the very picture of peace, and seven years have done 
much to efface the marks of war from the battlefields of Thessaly. 
It seemed to us as if seventy instead of seven years had elapsed since 
then, so prosperous and so orderly did this hotly disputed province 
seem. The picture of Rhegas in the railway restaurant marked the 
triumph of those great ideas for which he wrote the Greek Marseil- 

1 See Journal of Hellenic Studies for 1900, p. 20. 
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Jaise, for which he lost his life on a Turkish scaffold at Belgrade, 
betrayed by one of his countrymen to the Austrian police, betrayed 
by the Austrian police to the tender mercies of the Sultan. Here, 
too, Apollo once watched the flocks of Admetos, and here Hercules 
restored Alkestis from the grasp of death to her husband. The 
stretch of water beneath the Black Mountain to the far right is that 
sacred Lake Boebeis, where Athene washed her feet, where stretched 
the sway of Admetos. And then “broad Olympos” came into 
view, the snow-crowned monarch, whose great summit, whereon once 
the gods held council, stands out, suffused with light, in the clear 
blue air. 

Larissa used in old days to be the stronghold of Turkish influence 
in Thessaly, where for 488 years the Crescent waved and where the 
Turkish feudal or timariot system was first introduced. But now 
only thirty or forty Turkish families are left in the town, and the 
picturesque minarets are falling into decay, abandoned by all save 
the great colony of storks which has settled at Larissa, and often 
makes its nests upon the mosques. A year ago the finest building 
there was the splendid old mosque with the black minaret and the 
green marble columns, standing above the bridge. Now alas! it has 
been destroyed by a fire. Seen from the grassy plain beyond the 
Peneios, the grand Turkish building with the handsome new bridge 
beneath it, and the classic stream of the Peneios swiftly flowing on 
its seaward course, seemed a fit emblem of that silent race whose 
sway has passed away for ever from this old Hellenic land. A crowd 
of wild-looking shepherds was seated on the steps of the mosque, 
and in the vast plain over the river great flocks of sheep, guarded 
by ferocious dogs, were gathered round the herdsmen’s striped black- 
and-white tents, while numbers of horses were cantering along with- 
out saddles or bridles. It is there that the inspection of the garrison 
takes place, while a grove of trees close by is the promenade of 
Larissa’s inhabitants in the cool of the evening. It was only by an 
unexplained omission that the bridge—the only one over the 
Peneios for miles—was spared during the war, for it had been mined 
and orders had been given to blow it up. Perhaps the man sent to 
execute the order thought it a pity to destroy a piece of work which 
had but lately been built. 

The old Acropolis of Larissa occupied the rising ground on the 
right of the river and opposite the mosque ; but there is not much 
left there to recall the days when the great family of the Aleuadai, 
patrons of Pindar and Simonides, held sway over the horsemen of 
the plain. The place has been famous in the conilicts of which 
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Thessaly has been the scene in so many ages. It was taken and 
plundered by the great Bulgarian Tsar Samuel; it resisted the 
assaults of the Normans ; no wonder that so little has survived so 
many sieges. But there still stands on the Acropolis a curious old 
fort, with some Byzantine work, and the pillar of an ancient temple 
immured in the wall. Once there had evidently been a row of 
arches along this edifice, but they have been walled up, and the 
watch-tower close by is modern. Down in the town ] found an old 
Byzantine church, converted by the Turks into a mosque, and I 
read on the Turkish inscription over the entrance the Turkish date, 
1132 of the Hegira, or 1720 of our era. As for the present town of 
Larissa, it almost rivals Athens in respect of dust, and it has an 
appearance of decline, which contrasts markedly with the progress of 
Volo. No longer the chief place in Thessaly, it is still, however, an 
important military post ; and since the rectification of the frontier in 
1897, which cost Greece some 440 square kilometres of territory, it 
is nearer than ever to the Turkish frontier. 

The excursion from Larissa to Tempe is one of the most enjoy- 
able in Greece. For long we drove over the vast plain, dotted at 
rare intervals by a group of gypsies’ tents or by a collection of 
Wallachs’ wigwams, whose inmates can speak both Greek and 
Roumanian. There are beautiful views of Ossa’s bare sharp cone to 
the right, of the great mass of Olympos in front, and to the far left 
our driver indicates with his whip that memorable pass of Melouna, 
which figured so largely in the early days of the Greco-Turkish war. 
A straggling spring and several villages, Makrochori and Balamoutli 
to the left, Kutchuk (“Little”) Kisserli to the right, relieve the 
monotony of the plain. Our driver, who fled, like our landlord—and 
is not ashamed to own it—from Larissa before the dreaded Turks, 
tells us that the first and last of these villages were entirely Turkish 
before the late war, but that nearly all the Turks have emigrated 
into Macedonia since then. The next village of Baba, at the mouth 
of the vale, still bears alike in name and appearance the impress of 
the Moslem. It is a charming old Turkish hamlet, such as one may 
see on the outskirts of Constantinople, or in parts of Bosnia, with a 
couple of mosques and a minaret still standing, while, in sharp con- 
trast, the little inn proudly styles itself in French “ Hétel des 
Tempes.” Upon the slopes of Ossa to the right we catch a glimpse 
of that once flourishing community of cotton-spinners and dyers, the 
village of Ambelakia, who, at the end of the 18th century, sent their 
fabrics as far as England. 

And now we are in Tempe—a valley which does not belie, but 
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rather exceeds, its classic reputation. Even if it did not possess the 
added charm of literary association, Tempe would still be one of 
the most beautiful valleys in Europe. The plane-trees along the 
water’s edge surpass all others of their kind ; luxuriant creepers hang 
from their boughs, and the grey rocks, which rise precipitous on 
either side, are clothed in a mantle of ivy. Here, too, we have what 
is so rare in Greece—a real river, whose broad and ample waters 
swirl along, and at times form little rapids. The yellow colour of 
the Peneios and the swarms of frogs which inhabit it do not invite 
a bathe ; else there are deep pools where a swim would be enjoyable. 
At the “King’s spring,” which bubbles from under the causeway 
beneath the shade of a vast plane-tree, everyone pauses to drink. 
High up on the cliff opposite is a strange cave, accessible to goats 
alone, and a little further along the road are the ruins of some old 
fortifications, probably the remains of the castle mentioned by Livy 
as being “‘in the middle and the narrowest part of the valley.” To 
the right of the path we soon found the famous Roman inscription, 
cut on a smooth portion of a rock. As most books give it inaccu- 
rately, I copied it down exactly as it is cut :— 


k . CASSIVS LONGIN 
PRO .COS. 
TEMPE MVNIVIT 


This particular “ L.! Cassius Longinus” was ordered by Cesar 
to occupy this part of Thessaly during the operations against Pompey 
in 48 B.c. It is a pity that the modern tourist has cut out the old 
letters afresh with a knife, so as to make them clearer, for they date 
from one of the most stirring years of Thessaly’s blood-stained history. 

On the hill above, standing out very sharp over an abrupt preci- 
pice, is the so-called Jorta, the square gateway of an old fortress. 
Our carriage stopped at last near a little house, at once mill and 
khan, whose owner has erected some wooden tables under the trees 
and provides coffee, wine, and water, the latter from the beautifully 
blue “Bath of Aphrodite” behind the mill, where grows lovely 
watercress, which he was fishing out with a long pole when we 
arrived. At this point the river is at its best ; the great trees, just 
as in the beautiful line of Catullus, 


Tempe que silvz cingunt superimpendentes, 


bend right over the water, and the further bank recedes. Close by 

1 It will be observed that the first letter is wot ‘*L,” but the only other person 
to whom it could refer is C. Cassius Longinus, who was in Thessaly in 170 B.C., 
and it is not ‘*C ” either. 
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is a stone pillar with a defaced Greek inscription on one side, and on 
the other the Latin words, sometimes expressed in Greek character, 
exactly as printed :— 
aN 
IVEIANI 
VICTORI 
ACTIPIVM 
FEMPER 
AVS 


By climbing for five minutes up the hill to the right, we had a 
superb view of the Gulf of Salonika and the long peninsula of 
Kassandra, and I thought I could just discern on the horizon the 
great marble cone of Mount Athos, the “Holy Mountain” of the 
Levant. Ten minutes beyond the 44am, a wooden bridge crosses the 
river, and there one is out in the open country and the defile has 
ended. 

Tempe has seen many an army pass through its lovely valley. 
Ever since Poseidon, the “ earth-shaker,” rent this chasm for the 
passage of the Peneios, as the Thessalians told Herodotos, or, as the 
sceptical “father of history” preferred to put it, ever since an earth- 
quake separated the mountains, this has been one of the ways by 
which the barbarian could enter Thessaly. Hither a Greek force 
was sent to prevent the advance of Xerxes, who, affer visiting the 
mouth of the Peneios, entered Thessaly by the pass, which leads 
over from Macedonia to Gonnos, opposite to Baba. Here Philip V- 
of Macedon retreated in his contest with the Romans; and it was 
the surrender of this stronghold which saved them in their war 
against Perseus. Through Tempe fled Pompey after the disastrous 
rout at Pharsala; through Tempe marched Boniface of Montferrat 
and his Latin crusaders to the easy conquest of Greece ; through 
the same smiling valley, a century later, the savage Catalans entered 
into the pleasant pastures of Thessaly ; and between Ossa and 
Olympos Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett wended his way to the sea and 
to captivity during the last Greco-Turkish war. Ere long, the rail- 
way to Europe will defile the classic memories of Tempe. The 
Greek Government usually keeps a certain number of soldiers in the 
pass, one of whom mounted our carriage on the way back to Baba, in 
order to prevent the smuggling of arms through the port of Tzdgesi 
for use in Macedonia. 

In order to go from Larissa to the monasteries of Meteora by 
rail, it is necessary to return as far as Velestino, and there change 
into the train for Kalabaka. It is perhaps as quick to drive across 
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the plain to Trikkala ; but in the hot weather the cool and airy 
carriages of the Thessalian railway are preferable. Here, too, one 
battlefield after another follows in rapid succession. Away to the 
right is the scene of Kynoskephalai, where Flamininus laid low the 
power of Philip V. of Macedon. Further up the line the name of 
Pharsala recalls both an ancient and a modern victory. No one 
now reads the epic poem of Lucan, which takes its name from this 
spot and which the poet vainly hoped would confer immortality 
upon himself. But the defeat of Pompey by Czsar, near what is 
now the railway-station, was one of the really decisive battles of 
history, while the conflict between the Greeks and Turks at the 
bridge to the right on May 5, 1897, has had no effect upon the course 
of events. Pharsala itself lies some distance to the left, at the base 
of a hill, the old Acropolis. The hill is shaped like a Turkish saddle, 
with a depression in the centre and a mass of rocks and ancient walls 
at either extremity. Two or three minarets rising above the little 
town are all that remains of Turkish rule at Pharsala, and a couple of 
turbaned Turks on the line, and a solitary Turkish woman, who was 
travelling by the train, were the only representatives of the once 
dominant race whom we saw on the journey. At Trikkala they say 
that not a single Turk remains ; only one of the mosques there looks 
flourishing, and several of the minarets are broken and have no top. 

The Wallachs, however, wander over the plain, whoever may be its 
masters, and a picturesque group of these nomadic herdsmen outside 
their wigwams is no uncommon sight. Much as the Turks have 

lost by the retrocession of this rich region, the strategic rectification 

of the frontier has caused at least one Greek community to be house- 

less and homeless. The inhabitants of the village called Koutso- 

phliane, which was restored to Turkey by the treaty of December 4, 

1897, preferred to emigrate rather than to become once more subjects 

of the Sultan. 

Almost all the way up to Kalabaka, the snowy summit of Olympos 
is visible across the plain, for the low hills could not conceal its 
towering majesty, while to the left the great wall of Pindos, broken 
only by “the gates” of Gomphoi, gradually comes into view. Of 
all the towns along this line Phanarion has the finest situation. 
Homer, with his usual accuracy, calls it “rocky” Ithome (its 
ancient name), and couples it with Trikke in the Catalogue. From 
far and near it is indeed a “beacon,” as the moderns appropriately have 
christened it, and its medizeval castle, like that of Trikkala, dates 
from the time when Thessaly belonged, more or less fitfully, to the 
Byzantine Emperors. Trikkala, is now a busy place, the capital of 
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a nomarchy, and, according to the last census of 1896, the fourth 
largest town in Greece, and the first in Thessaly, a distinction now 
probably possessed by Volo. It has in all ages been an important 
town, famous of old for its cult of the healing art—for the two 
doctors of the Greek army at Troy came thence, and it was there, 
during the brief Servian domination of Thessaly in the fourteenth 
century, that Simeon Urosh, brother of the great Servian Tsar, 
Stephen Dushan, had himself crowned as “ Emperor of the Serbs 
and Greeks.” 

From the terminus of the line at Kalabaka, a stony path leads 
up among the weird group of isolated cliffs, upon which the “ Monas- 
teries in the Air,” the famous Meteora, are perched. Hagia Trias 
(“ Holy Trinity”) was the first that beckoned to us to scale its lofty 
eyrie. After climbing up to a manhole, through which there was 
just room to creep, we found a series of perpendicular ladders 
swinging loosely, and not fastened to the rock so as to prevent them 
from swaying to and fro. They are placed in a natural cleft in the 
cliff, which is almost pitch-dark. Progress up these ladders was 
slow at first, until we became accustomed to the motion, and it took 
some minutes to arrive at the second trapdoor at the top. The 
monks, eight in number, have covered the narrow surface of the rock 
with buildings, except where a small space has been left for a solitary 
sheep to graze. They have a tiny chapel with some nice paintings 
of saints and a fine view of the monasteries of Meteoron and Varlaam, 
as well as a refectory and their own cells. The guest-chamber, 
which had a fine Turkish hearth, was beautifully clean, and the 
hospitable monks gave us the usual refreshments of jam, water and 
very strong masticha in the saloon, which was adorned with some 
Russian coloured prints from the Monastery of Roussikon on Mount 
Athos and with a picture of that monastery. According to the late 
Abbot of Meteoron, who has published a history of the monasteries 
in modern Greek,! the church and monastery of the Holy Trinity 
were founded in 1438, when a monk named Dometios scaled this 
crag “with much labour and difficulty,” and made it his abode, 
Until 1868 the usual means of approach to it was a long hanging 
ladder of more than a hundred rungs; but in that year Anthimos 
Pelorios, the then Hegoumenos, made the present access. The 
monks still have, however, a net and windlass for letting down such 
persons as prefer that mode of descent, and a thinner cord and a 
second windlass for small objects. ‘They have had some distinguished 
visitors, for both the King and Queen of Greece have been here, so 

1 *Ta Meréwpa,’ (’Ev ’AOhvas, 1882.) 
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they told us, and the present King of Italy was their guest when he 
visited Meteora some ten days before his father’s tragic assassination. 

St. Stephen’s, our next destination, is the most accessible of all 
the fine monasteries which, out of the original twenty-four, still 
remain inhabited, especially since the engineer of the Thessalian 
railway built for its inmates the present permanent bridge, with an 
iron handrail in place of the drawbridge which formerly spanned the 
abyss. It was founded in 1312 by a monk named Jeremiah, who 
built the church of St. Stephen there and a couple of cells. Nearly 
twenty years later, between 1328 and 1332, the Emperor Andronikos 
the Elder, who had been forced to abdicate the throne and retire 
into a cloister, under the name of Antonios, after a visit to Mount 
Athos, came and settled for a little time at this monastery. At his 
departure, he gave to Jeremiah a considerable sum for the extension 
of the buildings, out of which the original drawbridge was constructed. 
The monk who showed us round this monastery was well acquainted 
with its history—a rare thing in one of his class—and knew who 
had founded it and the approximate date of its foundation. The 
older of the two churches within the convent precincts, that of 
St. Stephen, contains frescoes of various saints on the walls anda 
very difficult Greek inscription over the inside of the door. The 
most interesting thing inside it is the splendid throne, inlaid with 
ivory and mother-of-pearl, which our worthy monk insisted was that 
of St. Chrysostom. ‘The second church, that of St. Charalampos, as 
the date over the door states, was built in 1798, under the direction 
of two monks, Ambrosios and Theophanes, who so greatly added 
to the accommodation of St. Stephen’s as to deserve the title of the 
third founders of the monastery. Late as is the date of this second 
church, two fine double-headed Byzantine eagles and two fir-trees 
have been carved above the door, one on either side, with a cross in 
the middle, and the Imperial eagle of Byzantium, as usual, spreads 
its wings on the floor inside and is carved on the fine, though modern, 
throne of wood. This church also contains a handsome carved 
screen, but the carving is all dated 1836. A large basket, hanging 
from a beam and covered with a cloth, contained the holy bread. 
Quaint pieces of wood, shaped like a huge bone, were used as 
supports for the books; and in the cloister outside the usual 
semantron, a circular iron bar, served, when struck with a hammer, 
to summon the monks to prayers. Inside the monastery, a large 
wooden implement and a hammer of the same material were employed 
to call them together. The monasteries conduce to long life. Our 
monastic guide told me that he had been twenty-five years at 
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St. Stephen’s, while Sophronios, the present Hegoumenos, had been 
fifty years here, though he had only been head of the little com- 
munity since 1896. In that year died his predecessor, Kostantios, 
who was Hegoumenos from 1847 to 1896, and whose portrait, showing 
his decorations, hung in the room where we sat and drank our 
coffee. 

A young monk, whom we had seen at prayer in one of the 
churches, acted as our host in the absence of the Hegoumenos, and 
became extremely conversational at dinner. He told us that he had 
been here three years, that he had become a monk at twelve years 
of age, when he left Constantinople for Mount Athos, and then, like 
the Emperor Andronikos, came from Mount Athos to St. Stephen’s. 
Though a Greek by race, his sympathies were with the Turks, and 
he preferred Turkey to Greece because he said that there was 
religious liberty in the former, which was lacking in the latter 
country. In fact, he expatiated on the religious toleration of the 
Moslem in the most liberal spirit. He told us that the Greeks, on 
the other hand, had driven the Turks from Trikkala by preventing 
the muezzins from calling the faithful to prayer. During the late 
war, when the Turks occupied Kalabaka, many of the women and 
children of that place took refuge in this monastery, but the invaders 
did no harm to any of the convents of Meteora. In fact, when 
peace was signed, it was currently reported that the monks regretted 
that they remained within the new frontier. The young monk, like 
all his class, was a great politician, and talked of the Armenian 
massacres, which he attributed to England, and of the misdeeds of 
Greek politicians, while the cook occasionally chimed in with 
aremark. But our host knew more about politics than theology, 
as may be judged from his remark that the King of the Hellenes, 
a strict Lutheran, was “under the Pope.” The visitors’ book, which 
contained the names of many diplomatists, was produced, and he 
told how the present King of Italy had slept a night here3in 1900. 

The accommodation at St. Stephen’s is not so good as at some 
monasteries ; but the beds were very clean, and our slumbers were 
not disturbed by the twelve cats of the institution. Before half-past 
six next morning we started for the round of the other monasteries, 
which takes nearly four hours. By a mountain path we descended 
to the silent and gloomy valley of rocks, from which rises the sheer 
rock upon whose summit Varlaam is perched—the most majestically 
situated and the most impressive of these aérial abodes. In answer 
to the shouts of our muleteer, the grey-bearded Hegoumenos appeared 
on the platform overhanging the precipice, and challenged us to 
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scale the swinging ladders, the upper part of which, suspended high 
up the rock by means of a chain, he let down for our benefit. As 
it hung loose upon the smooth cliff, swaying to and fro with every 
breath of wind, it did not inspire confidence, though the kings of 
Greece and Italy are said to have climbed by it, and the monks 
prefer that mode of ascent to the net. I asked one monk how he 
had accustomed himself to such a perilous mode of access, where 
one false step would mean certain death. He said that when he 
first essayed the ladder his head grew dizzy and he thought he 
should have fallen. But an old monk from above shouted to him 
to go on, and he managed to crawl into the hole in the rock where 
the ladder terminates. On the second occasion, a monk followed 
close at his heels, and, by talking to him all the time, kept his 
attention engaged and prevented him from thinking of the abyss 
below him. Since then he had had no fear, but he admitted that 
the ladders were difficult of ascent for “those who dwell in towns.” 
The net, which the Hegoumenos reluctantly let down—for it requires 
four monks to work the windlass—is composed of very large meshes, 
and is fastened by a large iron hook to a rope nearly as thick as 
a man’s wrist. The traveller sits down on the net, the meshes are 
collected round him, and then he is hauled up like a fish out of the 
water to the monastery, a height of 180 feet, in about three minutes. 
The limbs of the aérial voyager protrude through the meshes, unless 
he is very experienced and puts his feet upon the cordage of the net. 
It sometimes happens that the thick cord, in passing over the pulley, 
slips for an inch or so. The inmate of the net then feels a sudden 
jerk downwards, and is apt to think that his last moment has arrived. 
At the top the net is hauled by means of a hooked pole into 

projecting hutch, such as one sees in grain elevators, and the 
traveller is liberated till the moment comes for his descent by the 
same mode of locomotion. Only one person may ascend at a time, 
but the monks insist on sending two persons down together in order 
to save themselves trouble. There has never, however, been an 
accident, I believe, in all these centuries. We were told, as a special 
recommendation, that the rope at Varlaam had come from Trikkala 
and was brand-new, though it was rather frayed. Ladies are, 
however, not allowed to ascend to either this monastery or that of 
Meteoron, just as they are excluded from Mount Athos ; but that is 
because of the danger to the monks rather than because of the risk 
to the ladies. Another and smaller cord, with a tin box attached, 
containing the usual monastic light refreshments of /oukoumit, 
masticha, and water, is let down for the benefit of those who do not 
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go up, and it is customary to put a two drachmai note into the tin 
box by way of remuneration. 

Varlaam, which is now inhabited by eight monks, was founded 
by a hermit of that name in 1208, who migrated thither from the 
neighbouring monastery of Meteoron, and who ascended—but how? 
—to the top of this sheer cliff, whose lowest elevation is 180 feet, 
and which, on the other side, where the ground slopes away rapidly, 
rises more than 600 feet. Indeed, in the case of all these monasteries, 
one is inclined to ask about the first monks, as about Pope’s flies in 
amber, how they got there. “By a miracle” is the answer of the 
devout, but no scientific explanation is forthcoming. However, 
granted the presence of the founder on the top of the cliff, the rest 
is easy. We are told that Varlaam, having ascended to this dizzy 
height, built two cells and a chapel, dedicated to the three Doctors of 
the Church, and passed the rest of his life there in peace with two of 
his brethren. For three hundred years we have no records of this 
monastery, till two brothers, Nektarios and Theophanes, belonging 
to a good family at Joannina, after trying the monastic life in the 
island on the lake there, established themselves here, and con- 
structed a ladder of ninety-five rungs for the transport of food and 
building materials. With these they erected a tower and a church 
dedicated to All Saints—the second of the two existing churches. 

We proceeded from Varlaam for five minutes up the rock-strewn 
ravine to the right, and reached the foot of the cliff, on which stands 
the Monastery of the Transfiguration (Merapdpgwors), usually called 
Meteoron par excellence, because it stands in the highest situation 
of all these edifices. There also, as at Varlaam, the ascent is made 
by outside swinging ladders or by a net, but the actual height of the 
precipice over which the net is let down is thirty-two feet less than 
that at Varlaam, nor are the ladders so formidable. The first of 
them is here fixed at an easy slant against the rock ; then come the 
loose ladders, constructed, as usual, in several joints, which were 
pulled up by a chain when we arrived, so that no one could scale 
the cliff. 

The legendary founder of Meteoron was a native of Hypate, near 
Lamia, the son of rich parents, who, when a boy, was taken prisoner 
by the great Bulgarian Tsar Samuel in one of his raids into Greece 
towards the end of the tenth century. Escaping from captivity, only 
to find his home in ruins, young Andronikos directed his steps to 
Salonika, and thence wandered to Mount Athos, Constantinople, and 
Crete in quest of that peace which in those wild times a monastic 
life could alone bestow. But none of those places seemed to him 
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to be sufficiently secluded from the world, the flesh, and the 
barbarians. Hearing by chance of the rocks of Meteora, he set out 
for Kalabaka with one companion, and with an introduction to the 
bishop of that place, who assigned them as a residence a rock at 
Dupiane, near the present village of Kastraki. The rock had already 
been tenanted by a hermit called Barnabas, who had constructed a 
little chapel of the Holy Ghost, which gave its name to the present 
rock. The Tsar Samuel had not only spared this building, when 
he marched past Kalabaka, but had set up two iron crosses on the 
twin peaks of the rock to commemorate his triumph. At the time 
when the monk Andronikos, or Athanasios as he was now styled, 
and his friend arrived, the rock was occupied by a recluse named 
Ignatios, and the piety of the trio soon attracted others to join them. 
For three years Athanasios remained there, and then, accompanied 
by two other monks, moved, in 1020, to the great rock of Meteoron, 
where they established themselves in the cave, where the ladder now 
enters, and the foundations of the present tower, to which the rope 
is attached, begin. Such was the legendary origin of Meteoron, 
according to which the parent-monastery of that, and through it, 
of the others, was the now ruined monastery of the Holy Ghost, to 
which 985 is assigned as the date of its foundation, and which, 
though long deserted, still preserves the two iron crosses of the 
Tsar Samuel. 

Meanwhile, under the guidance of Athanasios, Meteoron grew 
and flourished. After his death in 1055, there is a long silence in 
the records of the monastery, till we come to 1368. In that year 
a great figure appeared there, none other than the Byzantine Emperor 
and historian, John Cantacuzene, who, after a stormy career on the 
throne, abdicated the purple and assumed the garb of a monk, first 
at Constantinople and Mount Athos, and then at Meteoron. The 
humble fathers received the ex-Emperor with gladness; they 
recognised the advantage of being directed in worldly matters by 
his vast experience, and, when their Hegoumenos died, prevailed 
upon the “monk Joasaph,” as Cantacuzene was now called, to 
become their abbot. The monastery soon exhibited proofs of his 
energy and business capacity. In 1387 he founded the present 
Church of the Transfiguration, and his genius for organisation 
extended to the farms which now belong to the monastery. The 
Hegoumenos of Meteoron became the president of a monastic 
federation, of which the other monasteries were members, while they 
retained the management of their own internal affairs. This form 
of government has now ceased ; and each of the surviving monasteries 
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is independent of the other, and is idiorrhythmic, as the Greek phrase 
has it: that is to say, governed on individualistic instead of com- 
munistic principles. 

Such is the usual version of the foundation of Meteoron. But 
the learned historian of medizval Greece, Dr. Hopf, inclined to the 
belief that the “monk Joasaph” was not John Cantacuzene, but 
John Urosh, one of the Servian rulers of Thessaly, and son of that 
Simeon who was crowned, as we saw, at Trikkala. According to 
this version, John Urosh retired to Meteoron on succeeding to the 
throne, and from that position, where he was safe from the attacks 
of the corsairs and other robbers who then infested Thessaly, he 
governed his State by means of deputies, presiding over the 
monasteries for seventeen years as “father of Meteora.” In 1393 
the Turkish conquest of Thessaly put an end to his temporal 
dominion ; but he then formally became Abbot of Meteoron and 
a bishop, though he was still known by his subordinates as “ King 
Joasaph,” and he died peacefully in his cell, far above the intrigues 
of that troublous time. Such—if we may believe the German 
scholar—was the euthanasia of the last Christian ruler of Thessaly. 

The work of ‘the monk Joasaph ”—whether he was Urosh or 
Cantacuzene—was continued by various immigrants from Joannina, 
and especially by a certain Spiridion, who, about the year 1500, was 
elected Hegoumenos of Meteoron, extended the Church of the 
Transfiguration, and built other edifices on the rock. Two other 
churches, that of St. John the Baptist and St. Constantine, date 
from 1791. There are now only some six or seven monks at 
Meteoron, and of the other monasteries, besides those already 
described, only one, that of Rosanos, founded in 1388 and re-founded 
by two brothers from Joannina in 1639, is inhabited, and that only 
by a single monk, who reaches his cell by means of a bridge, as this 
rock is on one side easily accessible. Great, indeed, is the change 
since the days when 700 monks lived on the rocks of Meteora ; 
while now there are only 27 or 28 all told. But, as our muleteer 
said, cities now prove a greater attraction than the cloister, and few 
become monks. 

Irom Meteoron we passed a whole series of dismantled monas- 
teries, some in caves, some on the pinnacles of rocks, on our way 
down the valley to the village of Kastraki. One of them is in some 
respecis the most curious of all the Meteora convents. Seen from 
one side, it seems to cover every inch of the top of a mushroom-like 
crag, to which a perfectly perpendicular ladder gives access. From 
the other side, however, we could see that the buildings had left 
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a little space still vacant on the summit. Founded in 1315, this 
monastery, called that of the Virgin, or simply the Holy Monastery, 
has long been abandoned. That of St. Nicholas close by, erected 
in 1388, is no longer inhabited, though it has the remains of a 
considerable number of buildings. Another curiosity is the monastery 
of St. George, built in a sort of cavern in the side of the rock near 
Kastraki. Neither ladder nor net is to be seen, but the devout 
ascend to the cave by means of iron clamps stuck in the rock. 
Although it contains no monks, this holy place is an object of 
pilgrimage, and we saw above it various handkerchiefs dedicated 
by the peasants to St. George on his day. Another cavern was 
pointed out to us as the place where the guard used to be stationed 
for the defence of the monasteries, and we saw also what remains 
of the smaller monastic establishments of St. Antonios, St. Gregorios, 
and Patovas over Kastraki. Most of the ruined monasteries were 
destroyed by the Turks about the year 1600 after an unsuccessful 
rising of the Thessalian Christians. About the beginning of the last 
century, even Meteoron itself suffered at the hands of Ali Pasha of 
Joannina, and was plundered by robbers in 1831; but its worthy 
ex-Abbot, in his pamphlet, reserves the bitterest vials of his wrath 
for the “ black-hearted” Phanariotes of Constantinople and for the 
(Ecumenical Patriarch, whose interference in the mundane affairs 
of the monasteries he resents with all the warmth of a theologian. 
The village of Kastraki, which lies on the opposite side of the 
rocks to Kalabaka, is entirely Greek, while at Kalabaka there are 
some thirty or forty families of Koutzo-Wallachs, who speak 
Roumanian as well as Greek, and also a few Albanians. It is 
perhaps owing to this mixture of races that there is more costume 
at Kalabaka than elsewhere in Thessaly, and we met there many 
women whose hair was stained with henna, and who wore long blue 
coats bound with red. The most remarkable feature in the land- 
scape at Kastraki is the huge pillar of stone, which rises erect, like 
the club of some village Hercules of the stone age, in the opening 
between the two cliffs which almost surround the houses. At the 
flourishing town of Kalabaka, which we reached by a circuitous path 
round the base of the cliffs, there is a most interesting cathedral, 
built by the Emperor Andronikos, who did so much for St. Stephen’s, 
and whose throne, so our guide told us, was none other than the 
magnificent améo, perhaps the finest in Greece, inside the church. 
Outside, in the courtyard, is a large stone, like an altar, from which 
the gospel is read at Easter. But long before the Byzantine times, 
when Kalabaka was known as Stagotis, or “The Saints” (eis tovs 
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*Ayious), from the saintly men who dwelt on the surrounding rocks, 
the place had been commemorated by Roman historians under the 
name of A‘ginium. Livy, who mentions it in his account of the wars 
against Philip V. of Macedon and Perseus, describes it as being 
“almost impregnable,” and here Czsar joined forces with his 
lieutenant before Pharsala. It was here, too, nearly a century ago, 
that the Turkish army was sent to operate against that dangerous 
rebel, Ali Pasha of Joannina, and here, after the late war, the dis- 
banded soldiers seemed likely to revive the classic days of Thessa- 
lian brigandage. 

And so we return to the station of Kalabaka and to the civilisa- 
tion of the twentieth century. At Meteora we have been living in 
the Middle Ages. There, even to-day, one may understand, in the 
atmosphere of medizevalism which still clings round the crags of 
these aérial monasteries, the monastic life as it was lived in the days 
when John Cantacuzene or John Urosh confessed, amid these tre- 
mendous solitudes, that all is vanity. Behind us are the scant 
survivors of that romantic Middle Age of Greece ; below are the 
train, the reaping-machine from Ipswich, the newspaper from Athens, 
with its last piece of political intelligence, its latest telegram from 
Europe. Nowadays philanthropic politicians and political philan- 
thropists are all for civilising the Near East, for making it as much 
like the hustling West as may be. Yet at times one asks oneself 
whether the old order was not the better, whether the humble monk 
in his cell at Meteora is not, after all, happier than the grimy factory 
hand who is the last word of civilisation in our great manufacturing 
towns. The day will doubtless come when one solitary hermit, the 
last of his race, will look out from one of these cliffs over the great 
Thessalian plain, busy with the works of man’s hands ; then his turn 
will come too, and he will be laid with his erstwhile comrades in one 
of those tiny cemeteries which are not the least pathetic sight of the 
Meteora monasteries. Civilisation will have triumphed, and these 
cliffs, which resisted the deluge that once swept over the Thessalian 
plain, will have failed to resist its stronger flood. 

No one who goes up to Thessaly should omit to stop at Stylida, 
in order to visit Thermopylz. Stylida, the present port of Lamia, 
is a nice little place, with a shady street and a fair restaurant, which 
attained great notoriety during the late war as the usual landing- 
place of the war correspondents on their way to the front, and which, 
thanks to a progressive mayor, has been steadily growing. As the 
skala for the much-advertised baths of Hypate beyond Lamia, it is 
certain to have a considerable future, whenever the mineral waters 
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of Greece receive that attention which they deserve. But its chief 
drawback is the shallowness of the water near the shore. In coming 
and going, our steamers lay nearly two miles out in the Gulf, and 
we had to row to shore through a long and narrow channel, which 
had been marked by posts and which is illuminated at night with 
lamps, whose red cylindrical reservoirs of oil are a useful but ugly 
addition to the scenery. From Stylida it is a drive of ten miles, or 
one hour and three-quarters, to Lamia, a pleasant and flourishing little 
town, with a picturesque and busy bazaar, full of leathern purses and 
the similar objects which one sees at the bazaar at Athens, crowned 
by a fine medizeval castle. Being near the old Greco-Turkish frontier 
before the cession of Thessaly in 1881, Lamia long preserved a 
Turkish aspect ; but one minaret is now alone standing, and on the 
site which a fine mosque once occupied the new theatre is being 
built. A statue in the middle of a street near our hotel aroused 
our curiosity, and proved, on inquiry, to be that of Athanasios 
Diakos, in whose honour a street has also been named. Diakos, or 
“the Deacon,”—though he never took holy orders,—was one of the 
most celebrated heroes of the first two months of the War of Inde- 
pendence. A native of the A®tolian mountains, he entered a 
monastery as a boy, quitted it for the free life of a klepht, and be- 
came one of Ali Pasha’s avmazo/ot. When the Revolution broke out 
in 1821, he lost no time in joining the Greeks who were besieging 
the castle of Livadia, and speedily became their leader. But his 
career was cut short by his premature death. On May 5, 1821, he 
and the bishop of Salona with a body of a few hundred Greeks 
“kept the bridge of Alamanna,” on the way to Thermopyle, against 
a large Turkish force. The historian Trikoupes, in his graphic 
account of what he somewhat inaccurately calls “the battle of 
Thermopyle ”—for Thermopylz is two-and-a-half miles away from 
the bridge—says that Diakos and a few of his followers “‘ remembered 
that there died Leonidas,” and tells us how this modern imitator of 
the Spartan hero exclaimed, when offered a horse, ‘ Diakos does not 
flee.” After his brother had been killed before his eyes, and he had 
been himself wounded, he was taken prisoner and conducted to 
Lamia, where he endured with sublime fortitude the terrible death 
by impalement on the spot where the statue stands. 

Lamia, as might be expected from its commanding situation—for 
the blue waters of the Maliac Gulf are visible from the town, and 
the castle surveys the whole country for miles around—has had an 
eventful history. From this town the last struggle of the Greeks for 
freedom from Macedon, of which the death of Demosthenes was the 
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result, took its name of the Lamian war. Here the Roman Glabrio 
entered as a conqueror in the struggle against the Syrian Antiochos, 
and hither in the late war the Greeks retired after the battle of 
Domoko. Seven years ago 40,000 refugees from Thessaly were out 
on the hills near Lamia, and I could see from the castle the furthest 
limit which the Turkish forces had reached when the armistice was 
declared. The castle, which was built by the Catalans when the 
neighbouring town of Hypate, or Neopatras, was joint capital with 
Athens of their Athenian Duchy, is now given over to sheep, and 
the interior was covered with one pink mass of flowering mallow. 
No garrison, except two soldiers, was stationed within its walls, for it 
is no longer a fortress, but only a place for storing ammunition. 
Two old Turkish cannon were lying about neglected, relics of the 
days when Zeitouni, as the Turks called Lamia, was the base whence 
Dramali’s army set out to subdue the insurgent Greeks some eighty 
years ago. But until comparatively recently the disturbed state of 
this part of Greece rendered the presence of soldiers desirable. In 
September 1894 a notorious brigand, Papakyritsopoulos, who had 
captured a judge and a public prosecutor sent up to inquire into the 
condition of this district, was killed and his band annihilated near 
Lamia; and in June of the following year a still more famous 
marauder, named Tschoules, and his last two comrades were shot 
there. 

The drive to Thermopyle took us exactly an hour and a half, 
the distance being 154 kilométres. ‘The road across the Trachinian 
plain is remarkable only for the fine views of Hypate and of the chains 
of Othrys and (Eta, and for the literary associations of a region whence 
came the “Trachinian Maidens” of Sophocles’ beautiful drama, 
whence Achilles led his Myrmidons to Troy. Nowadays the plain 
is a dull swamp, inhabited chiefly by an army of storks. Twenty 
minutes before reaching the famous pass, we crossed the classic 
Spercheios, whose modern name of Hellada has preserved across 
the centuries the memory of the time when “ Hellas” meant, not all 
Greece, but this particular district alone. The bridge over the stream 
is that upon which Diakos fought, and derives its name of Alamanna 
from the great medizval family of Alaman who are mentioned as 
Barons of Patras in the Chronicle of the Morea and whose name often 
recurs in medizval Greek history. Turning to the left we passed 
a long, low aqueduct and a mill, and skirted the base of a hill, 
surmounted by some disused cavalry barracks. This unpretending 
mound is the spot where, as Herodotos tells us, the Spartans fought 
their last fight, when they saw that all was lost, and where the stone 
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lion in memory of Leonidas was still standing in the time of that 
historian. A little further on we left the highway and drove off to 
the right, to the hot springs at the foot of the mountain. Thermopyle 
is, indeed, a strangely primitive sort of spa—very different from the 
“ European” conception of a health resort. It consists of a few low 
bathing-sheds, two small natural baths, surrounded by boards, and 
the five very hot springs, which have given their name to this 
historic spot. Both baths and sheds were locked up when we were 
there, and not a living soul was to be found. Yet the waters are 
very abundant and the whole’place reeked of sulphur, and the ground 
for a great distance was coloured white with the deposit from the 
springs. Beneath our feet the white crust crackled, and a blow with 
a stick made it give a hollow sound. No one ignorant of its history 
would imagine to-day that Thermopylz had ever been a narrow pass 
between the mountain and the sea. For the distance to the water’s 
edge is now some three or four miles, and the course of the Spercheios 
has changed. There are now two mills in the flat marsh between 
the hot springs and the Gulf, across which we could see Stylida exactly 
opposite us, while beyond the plain in an oblique direction the town 
and castle of Lamia stood out distinctly. The greatest attraction 
of Thermopylz now is the beauty of its woodland scenery, for the 
mountain slopes behind it, along which Ephialtes guided the Persians 
by the fatal pass of the Anopaia, are finely wooded, and the note of 
the cuckoo resounded through the trees, while a couple of tortoises 
were basking in the sun. A projecting spur of the mountain, near 
the still visible remains of some old walls, doubtless erected by one 
of the many defenders of the pass, was occupied by a shepherds’ 
encampment, which a very fierce black dog protected against us with 
all the tenacious courage of a Spartan hound. 

Thermopyle will ever be sacred to the memory of Leonidas; 
but he is not the only brave defender of a pass through which in 
so many different centuries marched the enemies of Greece. Two 
hundred years after the Spartan king, the Athenian Kallippos held 
Thermopyle for long against Brennus and his Gauls, till they, too, 
like the Persians, took the Greeks in the rear. Another hundred 
years had not elapsed before Antiochos the Syrian is found in vain 
trying to keep the Romans at bay in this defile. When the Goths 
threatened Greece in the middle of the third century after Christ, 
the subsequent Emperor Claudius II. was entrusted with the defence 
of the “Hot Gates.” Through Thermopylze, abandoned at his 
approach, passed Alaric in hot haste on his path of conquest. 
The fortifications restored by Justinian checked a Bulgarian inroad 
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in his time, and more than four centuries later the great Tsar 
Samuel, on his return through the pass, received a crushing defeat 
from a Byzantine force on the banks of the Spercheios, where the 
bones of the slain were still bleaching when, more than twenty years 
afterwards, the Emperor Basil the Bulgar-slayer inspected the defences 
of Thermopyle on his way to Athens. When, after the Fourth 
Crusade, Boniface of Montferrat marched into Greece, Leon Sgouros, 
the bold defender of Acrocorinth, resolved for a moment to meet 
the invader on this classic snot. But the sight of the tall Franks 
in their coats of mail was sufficient to terrify his foliowers, and 
Thermopylz once again saw a Latin army defile past. Boniface 
thought sufficiently of the importance of the position to bestow the 
neighbouring fief of Boudonitza upon Guido Pallavicini, one of his 
followers, with the title of Margrave and the duty of defending the 
pass. The Turks, in their turn, traversed this road southward when 
they began to conquer Greece ; and in the late war, after the battle 
of Domoko, the Greek camp was fixed at Thermopyle, under the 
shadow of the hill where the comrades of Leonidas had made their 
last stand. But the Great Powers now watch over the fortunes of 
Greece, and it seems scarcely probable that a barbarian will ever 
again march along the route of Xerxes and Alaric. 


WILLIAM MILLER. 
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THE DUCHESS OF FERIA. 


" XTREME is the folly to use fiction where there is no 

necessity nor occasion, and to illustrate the honour and 
worth of so renowned and holy a personage with untruths ; I hold it 
sacrilege ; and to deprive her of right and due were apparent injury.” 
These words were written in the year 1643 to “the right honourable, 
his honourable good Lord, Charles Dormer, Earl of Carnarvon and 
Lord Baron of Wing,” and they were written in a preface of the 
Memoir of Jane Dormer, Duchess of Feria. 

Some papers and letters of the old Dormer family, which are now 
lying before me, tell how their ancestors were settled in Normandy 
when King Edward the Confessor took refuge there from the 
tyranny of Harold Harefoot, son of King Canute, who had usurped 
the kingdom. On being recalled from Normandy, Prince Edward 
brought in his retinue Thomas D’Ormer, and other Norman gentle- 
men, all of whom he advanced to great honours. 

Tradition says that King Edward was very generously helped in 
his wars with the Danes, and with Earl Godwin, by the money which 
this Thomas D’Ormer lent him; and that when the wars were 
successfully ended, D’Ormer invited the King to a great banquet, at 
which “ he brought tallies in a dish that were evidences of the money 
which he had lent to the King, saying that, for the honour done to 
his house, he had no better dish to show his thankfulness withal 
than these wooden chips.” 

He thereupon cast these tallies into the fire, and the King at 
once perceived by the number of them the value of his debt and the 
munificence of the gift, and answered, “ Well mayst thou be called 
D’Ormer : thou hast a sea of gold, doing what thou hast done ;” and 
in memory of this act the arms of Dormer were altered, for whereas 
they were formerly a lion rampant, sable, on a gold field, there was 
added azure, ten gold billets, and the lion placed in chief. 

Descended from this long line of ancestors was Jane Dormer, the 
radiant beauty of Queen Mary’s Court. 

At Grove Park in Warwickshire are two pictures of her, one very 
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fair and very young, and the other with a great dignity and a noble, 
sad face, and dressed in the Spanish dress of a widow. 

Somehow, as one reads the interesting letters about her, the 
beautiful lady looking down from the walls, where she has hung 
these three hundred years and more, seems to change into the little 
child born at Eythrop, the Dormers’ other home in Buckinghamshire, 
on the Feast of Epiphany 1538, and her grandmother’s voice still 
seems to be saying in its gentle phrase, “ She is withal prompt with 
contentment to all holy things.” 

Little Jane’s own mother died when she was four years old, so 
she was brought up by her grandmother, whose whole life seems to 
have praised her memory. She so took account of her household 
(we read) and so ordered her family and her servants, and had such 
care that all did their duty, that it seemed that she had set before her 
eyes for her guide and example the portraiture of “The Virtuous 
Woman” painted by King Solomon. 

All her works and words, as the old family papers tell us, praise 
her and record her memory. 

Little Lady Jane was very generous and quick, and inherited all 
the traits of her ancestors, so that she was loved by all the gentle- 
women and servants in her grandmother’s house. 

We can almost fancy we see the small child now, with her 
sweet, serious face, sitting at her grandmother’s feet, listening to the 
pathetic story of her great-uncle, Sebastian Newdigate, who was 
once a gay courtier and one of the Privy Chamber to Henry VIII. 
and very much favoured by him. 

The King was beginning to weary of his good wife, and Lady 
Dormer, hearing the disquieting Court stories and fearing lest 
Henry VIII.’s bad example should corrupt her brother, invited him 
to her house, which in that time was a day’s journey from London, 
and with the example of “The Virtuous Woman” before her, 
discoursed with him of the alteration of the Court, and of the disso- 
lute behaviour of the courtiers, and of the shameful conduct of the 
King in trying to reject so noble and virtuous a wife as his queen. 
She advised her brother to look well to his ways, lest his fair soul 
should get stained and sullied by the bad example of so mighty a 
master. Sebastian tried to excuse the King, as in all loyalty he was 
bound, by answering that her opinion of the King and the tales of him 
were worse than he demerited, but he ended his careful speech with, 
“that if the King should really prove as bad as the world suspected, 
he would promise to have in memory what his sister advised.” 
She replied, it would be well not only to remember, but to perform. 
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“T shall,” he said quite simply. 

Then after a silence, the gay handsome Sebastian, bright in his 
Court dress, leant his head upon his hand and said, “ Sister, what 
will you say if the next news you hear of me shall be that I am 
entered to be a monk in the Charterhouse ? ” 

“ A monk !” she cried. “I fear, rather, I shall see thee hanged.” 

A very little while after, Lady Dormer saw both, for the King 
went forward so rapidly in his evil ways, advancing the most 
dissolute and corrupt people to the greatest and highest offices, and 
abasing and degrading all the virtuous, that Sebastian Newdigate, 
remembering his holy sister and the pious counsel she had given 
him, made up his mind to disentangle himself for ever from the 
dangers of the Court, and to enter the religious life of the Carthusians 
in the Charterhouse in London. It was an Order that in England 
had always had special veneration. The King was furious, and after 
he had quarrelled with the Apostolic See about his divorce, his next 
step was to bring the Carthusian heads to trial; so, after hanging 
three priors, Father Sebastian and two other Fathers were taken 
with inhuman violence to the Marshalsea, where they were kept for 
fourteen days standing upright and bound to pillars with great iron 
rings round their necks, hands, and feet. The King, who still seemed 
to have a lingering affection for Sebastian, went disguised to the 
prison, and tried with every temptation in his power to make him 
deny his profession. Like the tempter of old, he promised him 
unlimited favour and power if he would but fall down and do his 
bidding. When he found that his entreaties were of no avail, he 
went away in a great rage, cursing and threatening. 

On June 8 these three Fathers were brought to their trial in 
Westminster, and on the roth the sentence of their death was 
executed. They were stretched upon hurdles and drawn with 
horses through London to Tyburn, where they were killed in a most 
terrible manner. 

When Queen Mary succeeded to the English throne, Sir William 
Dormer (little Jane’s father) raised a company and marched at their 
head to Aylesbury, there to proclaim and maintain the rightful 
queen. The Earl of Bedford, with his adherents, had also, obeying 
the commands of the Duke of Northumberland, arrived to proclaim 
the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, but Sir William told him roundly 
(so we read): “ My Lord, we cannot hear of any queen but the Lady 
Mary, and he that presumes publicly to name any other shall do it 
to his cost.” 

His good courage and clear manner so affrighted the Earl that 
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he did not dare to attempt what he was enjoined, and he hastily 
retired. Sir William and his followers then went forward to attend 
the Queen. This he did out of zeal to what was right, not giving a 
thought to alliance or personal friends, for his first wife was a cousin 
of the poor Lady Jane Grey. 

For this service, and for the great charity of his mother towards 
all Catholics, he was much favoured by the Queen Mary, who 
appointed him one of the six Knights of the Bath in her coronation, 
and as soon as the little Lady Jane, his daughter, was old enough to 
leave her grandmother, she also served the Queen: indeed she 
became such a Court favourite that Mary entrusted everything she 
valued to her. At table she ate the meat that the hand of Jane 
Dormer carved for her, she slept in her bedchamber, and scarcely 
ever permitted her absence. 

Lady Jane’s education did not belong to what is so miscalled 
“the higher education” of to-day, but it belonged to that now, alas ! 
almost obsolete one, of learning her duty to serve God, and her 
obedience to her father, grandfather and grandmother, by conforming 
herself with affectionate humility to their commands. And this 
education, primeval as the authorities now may term it, was the 
seed of the greatness of the nobility of England. 

Very simple are the accounts of the Court life Jane Dormer has 
left behind in her three-hundred-year-old diary and letters. The 
Queen seldom went in state progress except to the Cardinal’s house 
at Croydon. The Cardinal was Archbishop of Canterbury and her 
own kinsman. She avoided all means of troubling her subjects in 
the hay and corn harvests, when they would have use of their own 
horses and carts. 

When she stayed at Croydon for rest she would only have two or 
three of her ladies with her, but Jane Dormer was always one of 
them, and then her great pleasure was to visit her poor neighbours, 
sitting familiarly with them, talking with the man and his wife and 
asking them of their manner of living, and how the officers of the 
Court dealt with them, and whose carts and labour were pressed for 
her carriages and provisions. 

One evening, going into a collier’s house, and sitting down while 
he went on eating his supper, she asked him whether he had aught 
against the Court. 

He answered that they had pressed his cart for service from 
London and had never paid him for it, 

The Queen then asked whether he had not called for his 
money. 
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He said “ Yea, to them that set him work, but they neither gave 
him money or good answer.” 

“ Friend,” Queen Mary asked earnestly, “is this true that you 
tell me?” 

And the collier, never dreaming who his royal visitor was, but 
taking her for one of her maids-in-waiting, said yea, and prayed her 
to be a means to the Comptroller that he and the other poor man 
might be paid. 

As soon as she returned to the Cardinal’s house she sent for Sir 
Robert Rochester, and gave him such a severe reproof that her ladies 
who heard her were grieved at her anger. 

When the Queen found her poor neighbours overburdened with 
large families, she gave them good alms and advised them to live 
thriftily and always with the fear of God; in many cases she placed 
boys and girls out as apprentices in London, where they learnt an 
honest trade. 

In all her visits of charity Lady Jane Dormer accompanied her, 
and when complaints were made she always commended them 
especially to this maid-of-honour for remembrance. 

These great favours of the Queen and her own rare beauty and 
sweetness made Jane Dormer very eagerly sought for in marriage, 
but the Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of Devonshire and many 
other great suitors were dismissed, as Jane had no inclination to 
leave her mistress, and the Queen had no desire to part with her. 
Indeed the love of this queen to her favourite lady was like the love 
of a very tender mother. If Jane were ill, the Queen’s own hands 
nursed her, and she could not bear to have her out of her sight. 

But when the Prince of Spain came over to marry the Queen he 
brought in his train the Duke of Feria, a great lord and grandee, who 
found the Lady Jane’s descent and birth quite as noble as his own, 
and, being moved by her exceeding grace and beauty, he at last won 
her heart. 

The Queen, however, delayed the marriage, for the King being 
called off to Flanders, on account of a war, occasioned the want of 
the great gifts with which the Queen had promised to endow 
the bride. 

But in the meantime the poor Queen was taken with a serious 
illness, and on November 17, 1558, she died, comforting those that 
were near her who were grieving, and telling them of the many little 
angel children that were playing beside her, and of the sweet music 
they were singing, giving her more than earthly comfort. Then she 
asked those around her ever to have the holy fear of God before 
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their eyes, which alone would free them from all evil, and be a curb 
to all temptation. She asked them to think that whatsoever came 
to them was by God’s permission, and ever to have confidence that 
He would, in mercy, turn all to the best. 

At the Queen’s death, Jane Dormer of course retired from the 
Court, which had been as a home to her all her life, and after 
delivering up her royal mistress’s jewels to the new Queen Elizabeth, 
she went to live with her grandmother in the Palace of the Savoy. 

On Christmas Eve, 1558, her marriage to the Duke of Feria 
took place. The Duke, as ambassador and vicegerent of his King, 
held his authority with great courage, for perceiving that Elizabeth 
intended to alter some of the religious ceremonies in connection 
with her coronation, he would neither publicly nor privately assist at 
it. Soon after the coronation King Philip sent for the Duke, and 
he started for Spain in April 1559, the Duchess following him three 
months later. 

Six daughters of nobles attended her, besides a great guard of 
priests and gentlemen. On arriving at Calais she was received in 
state and very “ honourably entreated” by the Governor, and when 
she reached the Spanish border artillery was discharged, feasts were 
made, soldiers marched by in their military order, and sumptuous 
gifts were presented to the beautiful English bride. Very soon after 
this almost regal reception, a little son was born, and baptized with 
great honours ; and then the Duke and Duchess of Feria, with their 
enormous retinue, travelled to Amboise, where Francis II. and 
Queen Mary of Scotland were. 

The Scotch Queen was so marvellously charmed with the 
Duchess that she commanded her to be lodged in the palace. She 
dismissed her ladies, saying the Queen’s “hands only should dress 
her;” she ate at her table, and had as many royal courtesies shown her 
as would have been shown to a princess of the nearest of the Queen’s 
blood. An entire and intimate love sprang up between the two 
during that visit, which death even did not sever, and a steady 
correspondence then began, which ended only with Queen Mary’s 
most sad death. 

In all their old letters, we read but one affectionate ending : 
“Your perfect friend, old acquaintance, and dear cousin, Mary 
Regina.” 

In the autumn of 1560 we again hear of another triumphant 
entry into Toledo, where the [city was dispeopled to see her enter 
it. The King of Spain and her husband stood side by side in a 


window to watch her ride slowly on a horse decorated with crimson 
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velvet and gold trappings and ornamented with studs and gold; a 
led horse was by her side. Then followed six ladies with their 
horses gaily trapped, and twenty pages in very costly livery, and 
at the end rode most of the gallantry of the Spanish Court. But 
the Duchess’s own peculiar sweet dignity outshone all this brilliance. 

After the Duchess had rested in the Court, she went to Zafra, 
the Duke’s house on his estate in Estremadura, “‘ where she was 
received by the neighbours and tenants with such tokens of homage 
and honour as could not be greater.” And then, we read, she began 
in all earnest to put in practice the duties of a married wife and 
great chatelaine. 

Her husband found in her “a general treasure for all chances 
and cares ; in all times and on all occasions she sought to please 
him, for in mirth the Duchess was to him sweet and pleasing 
company, in matters of discontent they found in her a lively comfort, 
in doubts a faithful and able counsellor, and in adverse accidents a 
most true solace.” 

For twelve years this story of a most perfect married life 
continued ; and then the Duke of Feria died, leaving his widow still 
quite young and very beautiful, far from her own people and in a 
manner very solitary, with the care of their only son, and in charge 
of an immense estate. 

Three things, as he lay dying, he most solemnly left to her care: 
“ His soul, his son, and his honour.” 

And so the Duchess of Feria (ovr own Jane Dormer), re- 
membering her husband’s dying wishes, put away all ostentation of 
greatness, and gave herself to a recollected sort of life. Prayers 
were offered up in all monasteries and parishes about the Escurial 
and in Madrid for her husband’s soul, and large alms were given for 
perpetual ministries on the estate. 

“Her house was governed by holiness at home, by courage 
abroad, by prudence everywhere,” was once said of her. Great 
debts had lain upon the estates ; they were paid off. Her son was 
trained with a noble and virtuous education. Sick people were 
visited, sorrowing ones were comforted, and a long life of goodwill, 
of charity, of blameless deeds, was fulfilled. 

She was never idle, she was always reading or working, unless 
she was receiving persons of quality or strangers, or when she, in 
corresponding courtesy, had to visit them—a business which was 
exceedingly burdensome to her. 

At last, after many months of great suffering from a terrible 
disease, came the end. 
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People from far distances, courtiers, statesmen, clergy, all flocked 
to the Duchess’s bedside to entreat for a last word of blessing. 

The President of the Council of Orders was too old a man to 
kneel, but he stood kissing her hand and taking his leave of her 
while the tears streamed down his face. 

“It is a good thing to praise God for,” he said as he turned 
away, “to see this lady, how well she stands with God, and the 
spirit that she hath.” 

No one was overlooked or forgotten ; to all she gave her words of 
love and blessing, asking it for them and for herself from Heaven, 
which for her was not far off. 

And so, on the night of January 23, 1612, “she sweetly and 
without any trouble rendered her blessed soul to God, to live with 
Him eternally.” 

This short memoir, some readers may say, has no great adven- 
ture, no thrilling crisis in it ; but the simple record of a pure, blame- 
less life, spent in English and Spanish Courts during Henry VIII.’s, 
Queen Mary’s, and Queen Elizabeth’s reigns, brings the charm of 
the past into our present ; as we read it, we realise how faithfully 
the Dormers, through their long line of ancestry until this day, have 
always served their motto: “ Cid che Dio vuole, io voglio.” 


HENLEY I. ARDEN. 
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OVER-STOUTNESS : 
ITS DISCOMFORTS AND DANGERS. 


T seems that until within recent years the over-stout were looked 
upon almost as fortunate people—indeed, people to be envied ; 

and glancing at the pictures of a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
years ago one will observe that almost all the characters, whether male 
or female, are drawn as being of inordinate dimensions. It became 
almost a fashion to be fat, and a fat man or woman was looked upon 
as the embodiment of good humour, happiness, and contentment. 
Every humourist was supposed to be fat, and even Shakespeare in 
his plays gives the obese a place as being the happiest and the most 
careless and the most genial of subjects. John Bull, as we know, 
has always been depicted as a red-faced, full-blooded, fat individual. 
Why this should be so seems strange, because if there is any condition 
that shortens life and makes existence less enjoyable it is that of 
being overburdened with an unnatural amount of adipose tissue. On 
the other hand, the lean individual was looked upon as a dangerous 
person, and, according to Shakespeare, Czsar warns his friends 
against such individuals ; while the witches of olden days were always 
depicted as thin and wrinkled. Who ever saw the picture of a fat 
witch? In olden days obesity was looked upon asa kind of hereditary 
disease, one of those conditions transmitted from the father to the 
son, and, indeed, among the least enlightened of the medical 
profession (it may seem strange to say so) this view is still held. 
It is perfectly true that in some families over-stoutness seems to 
hold good, but the reason for it is as plainas ABC. It is that in 
some families a certain line of diet comes from father to son. The 
result is that, in the case of the obese, the habit is acquired and 
retained of taking excess of fattening food in its different forms. 
On the other hand, it does not follow that in one family all the 
members are fat, though they may live on the same food. The 
reason for this is simply that certain people assimilate certain foods 
in greater proportion than others do. Some hardly assimilate 
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starches and sugar at all, and such will always remain thin. Others 
will assimilate starches and sugar to excess, and these will become 
inordinately stout, and will suffer from all the evils dependent upon 
such a condition. I think I may claim to know something about 
this matter, as I have taken a great interest in it during the greater 
part of my life, and I think my experience ought to be of service 
and warning to those who read this article. 

The science of diet has never been, so far, properly studied, 
either by the medical profession or by the lay public. It is strange 
that such should be the case, because we actually live, and our 
health and length of life depend, upon the proper assimilation 
of the food we eat; at least, upon the food we assimilate. Few 
people, whether they suffer from obesity, or from gout, or from 
indigestion, or from biliousness, will take the trouble to learn that 
all these different conditions are caused by wrong food, or excess of 
food, and the over-assimilation of food in accordance with their 
different idiosyncrasies and mode of life. If the individual becomes 
too fat, as a rule he goes on eating and drinking until he becomes a 
great deal fatter, until an oppressed heart, breathlessness, or some 
other serious symptom pulls him up, or death from some congestive 
disease closes his life. Until middle age, with the exception of being 
hampered in the enjoyment of life in the way of riding, hunting and 
all exercises that require a certain amount of agility and that conduce 
to healthy life, he does not feel very much inconvenience. He tries 
to keep his weight down by exercise or some other method which is. 
absolutely useless for this purpose, but seldom alters the mode of 
life which is the cause of it. If the person is gouty—and the fat are 
almost always gouty—and an attack of gout comes on, he straightway 
flies to medicines for his relief, and in this case he can for a time 
undoubtedly find relief ; but the old enemy soon comes on again 
with increasing force and he is subject to attack after attack, until 
in some cases the most pitiful results ensue and the sufferer becomes 
a confirmed invalid and burden to himself and others. The same 
applies to liver derangements and many other ailments where 
medicines and drugs are only palliatives. These ailments can only 
be cured permanently by attention to the food: that is, by dietetic 
means. They are really due to errors in diet, and they can only be 
cured by correcting the diet. If the victims will take the trouble to 
iearn this—and it may mean a little trouble at first, because it may 
possibly involve the curtailment of a few luxuries in eating and 
drinking that in the case of the very gluttonous make life not quite so 
pleasant—they may keep down to correct proportions and free from 
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gout and other ailments of mal-nutrition, and therefore these con- 
ditions are entirely due to their own ignorance or wilful transgression 
of the laws that govern health. There is no luxury under the sun 
that a man or a woman who is subject to any of the ailments I 
have mentioned cannot enjoy and not suffer at all ; but, of course, 
to do this means that they must go and take the trouble to learn to a 
slight extent what they should eat and what wine or other liquids 
they should drink, and the quantities of these. 

The tendency to obesity on a certain line of diet is not peculiar 
to the human animal. Certain animals, as we know, can be fattened 
up to any extent, and are fattened up for the purpose of the table. 
‘This fact simply illustrates my argument that excess of food, and 
food adapted to fattening, will, most certainly, make an individual 
or an animal not only obese, but lacking in energy, activity, and 
strength ; all that one implies under the words stamina and good 
-condition. Take, for instance, the horse at grass. Everyone knows 
that in this case the animal becomes very fat and unable to do any 
work without distress and profuse perspiration. If the same animal 
is taken into the stable, fed on a proper amount of corn and hay, and 
exercised, he will part with his fat and gain in strength, stamina, and 
general condition. All those who are in the habit of using horses 
know this well. In dieting the human being, the same process is 
being carried out, only, naturally, in a different way; for a man 
-cannot be fed on corn and hay, but he can be fed on food that is as 
suitable for the purpose to be attained as corn and hay are for the 
horse. 

Although few seem to know it, one may broadly say that there 
are only two classes of food essential to maintain animal life. The 
essentials of foods that nourish the tissues, and replenish waste of 
tissue, and maintain the system in health, strength, and energy, are 
animal foods. The others are those foods that maintain the heat of 
the body and are of very little use in any other way, but are never- 
theless as essential to continued health and life as the previous ones. 
Now it is upon the proper proportioning and due assimilation of 
these two classes of food that health, strength, and condition depend. 
If I may be allowed to so express it, I will do it in this way, and 
make it as plain as I can in a short article. Broadly speaking, the 
foods that maintain the tissues of the body and maintain energy and 
strength are those which come under the class of animal foods, and the 
different articles of diet that contain albumen and proteine and salts. 
The foods that maintain the heat of the body are farinaceous foods, 
fats, and sugar ; and to a lesser degree many others, such as fruits, 
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vegetables, nuts, &c. If these are taken and assimilated in excess 
and in a greater proportion than is requisite properly to maintain 
the heat of the body, they become stored as fat, and therefore, so 
long as this is done the individual becomes fatter and fatter, until in 
some cases, if he or she live long enough for such an event to take 
place, life becomes an absolute burden. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the fact that the amount of 
food a person should take depends in a great measure upon his 
mode of life, and whether this is active or sedentary. A cavalry 
officer out in the open air, and taking as a matter of course a large 
amount of riding exercise, can consume more food than a sedentary 
city man. The same applies to an animal. A horse must be fed 
according to the amount and kind of work he has to perform ; if this 
is gentle work very little is necessary, but if he is used for hard work 
or hunting he requires much more food, and this in the form of corn 
and hay—the “animal” food, if one so may put it, of the horse. 
If more food is taken than is required, troubles arise in some form 
or another. The intelligent reader will see that this is obvious, and 
that it is not mere theory, but absolute fact. Luckily a properly 
regulated diet will obviate all these evils. 

I think I may assert this from my own personal knowledge, for 
I believe there is no English-speaking country in the world in which 
_I have not had occasion to diet people by correspondence, or where 
this result has not occurred ; because, curiously enough, errors due 
. to improper food are the only ailments that humanity suffers from 
where assistance can be safely given by correspondence, as it must 
always be remembered, and I have stated it before, that drugs and 
quack medicines are perfectly useless to reduce weight or to remedy 
_ailments due to errors in diet. 

: . It is a curious fact that often comes under my observation that 
few people seem to be able to diet themselves. Indeed, it is not 
wise to do so. They almost always starve themselves, and this is the 
greatest mistake in the world. The amount of food taken should 
be ample in every case, but for a time food that is useless, that is 
the food that increases weight, should be cut out, in order that the 
fat already stored in the system may be utilised to maintain the 
_body’s heat. After the stored fat has gone, as any one can under- 
stand, fat-forming foods must be taken again, though not quite in 
the same proportion in which they were previously consumed. My 
experience has taught me that the individual who attempts to diet 
himself makes his own rules and breaks them, the result being that 
no good is done, indeed very often harm is done. I remember a 
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Roman Catholic dignitary who was under my care saying to me 
that the reason why he was able to keep to rules and to lose weight 
from week to week was because he had to come to confession each 
week, by either seeing me or writing to me. It certainly was a 
strong argument in favour of confession, and I can guarantee its 
absolute truth as far as the managing of fat people is concerned. 
They have not the strength or the will to resist little temptations 
if there is not some one with a strong hand at the helm. 

There are a few physicians who apply themselves to the study of 
dietetics, more particularly in respect to corpulency, but as a rule 
the ordinary medical man unfortunately takes no interest in the 
matter, and if asked by a patient becoming too stout he generally 
tells him not to eat too much potato and to take but very little fluid 
(a most terrible mistake), or he may perhaps go as far as saying that 
he should avoid puddings or beer and so on. The result of such 
advice is that the individual may even lose a few pounds, or perhaps 
not that, because a diet to reduce weight and a diet that does not add 
to the weight are two totally different things, and this fact few people 
are able to comprehend. 

The obese are not only a nuisance to themselves and sufferers in 
every way from their condition, but they are a nuisance to others, 
and few people who are in the habit of meeting with those who are 
extremely stout do not in some way or other experience the incon- 
venience their presence entails. The over-fat man is a nuisance, but 
the obese woman is a horror, for it is impossible in her case, what- 
ever her age or whatever her personal beauty, that she can be other- 
wise than an object of pity. No amount of tight-lacing, of dress, 
or of jewellery will hide the deformity. She is the terror of the 
dressmaker, of the corsetiére, and an object of compassion to all 


saround her. Art in dress cannot hide the deformity, and it seems a 


pitiable fact, when it is so easy to be, by dietetic means, a grace- 
ful figure, and to enjoy together with it the activity of youth, that 
such a person should continue a mode of life that leads to in- 
creasing deformity and so many diseases that shorten life. The 
dangers of over-stoutness are too numerous to enter into in an article. 
In the first place, when youth is past it prevents the sufferer 
taking exercise, which is so essential to keeping in health, and thus 
tends to increase the deposit of fat. Thus either sex, if over- 
burdened with adipose tissue, is unable to indulge in rowing, tennis, 
hunting, golfing, &c., without feeling more distressed than does the 
person of ordinary dimensions, so that in this way the pleasures of 
life are very much curtailed. 
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With regard to the dangers of corpulency, in the first place it 
weakens the heart—an over-fat person’s heart is always weak—and 
the heart of such person is so impeded in its action that the slightest 
exertion induces palpitation and breathlessness. Over-fat persons 
are more liable to eczema, rashes on the skin, and varicose veins, due 
to the congested state of the system. They are more liable to faint- 
ings, giddiness, bronchitis, apoplexy, headaches, gout, and all ailments 
that depend, as before pointed out, upon a congested state of the 
system and an impeded action of the heart. The corpulent person is 
also liable to all the diseases of the thin one, with this disadvantage, 
that in him or her these ailments run a more unfavourable course 
and the victim bears treatment worse. Uric acid in excess, leading 
to rheumatism and gout, is the fat man’s heritage. After middle age 
a corpulent person is subject to a dropsical state of the extremities, 
which is always to be looked upon as a very serious sign, as it indicates 
that the heart is not able to carry on the circulation properly ; and 
though this may go on for a time, any disease of the respiratory 
organs, such as bronchitis, pneumonia, or any exhaustive disease 
such as influenza, is almost always fatal, because, if the heart is not 
strong enough properly to carry on its work in health, it certainly is 
not strong enough to carry it on during active disease. 

If corpulency were a condition that could not be cured, as I 
maintain it can be cured by proper diet (but in no other way), with 
absolute ease and with perfect safety, it would not be wise to 
frighten people by enumerating its evils, which are so dangerous; 
but the fact is that most of the deaths that occur from over- 
fatness, from a fatty heart, by apoplexy from weakness of the 
blood-vessels, and the other conditions that arise directly or in- 
directly from an obese state, are absolutely and easily remediable, 
and the remedy is so simple that it lies in the sufferer’s own hands. 
Whether hereditary or not, whether arising from ignorance or care- 
lessness in diet, or from whatever cause the obesity may arise, it can 
be remedied by correct dieting for a time, and it is, happily, within 
the reach of all, to attain, in this way, a complete and permanent 
cure. I speak from a large experience of the subject, as within 
the last twenty years I, and doubtless many other physicians, have 
restored so many of the victims of this condition to prolonged health 
and happiness, without hardship, or starving, or any medicine, 
purgative or otherwise, the only restriction being that for a time they 
lived by rule, 

To show to what an extreme state of misery excess of fat may 
lead, I will instance the case of one person who came under my care 
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four or five years ago. Of course it is an extreme case, for she lost 
in weight during the time 1214 pounds. This person was brought to 
me by her medical attendant, and was assisted into the room 
by him and her daughter. She could not walk twenty yards, and 
had not been able to lie down in bed for many months. Her con- 
dition was pitiable in the extreme. Her limbs were dropsical from 
heart weakness and the slightest exertion caused her to pant for 
breath. However, she was willing to carry out any system of diet in 
order to relieve her miseries and to prolong her life ; and, to cut the 
matter short, she dieted for eighteen months to lose this amount of 
weight, and by the end of that time was strong and healthy ; she is now 
able to enjoy life and to attend to her different businesses in London, 
to go to the seaside, and to walk miles with perfect comfort. I 
simply quote this to show that in her case, as indeed in all cases, the 
disease of obesity is a perfectly curable one. It must, however, as 
I have pointed out before, be done by dietetic means only. We all 
know that the luxurious obese who gorge and guzzle for eleven 
months of the year go to Homburg, or to Marienbad, or some other 
health resort, for a month, to try to obviate the evils that follow in 
the wake of indulgence and overeating, and at these places they may 
reduce, as they do, a stone or so in weight ; but as soon as they 
return to England all this is rapidly put on again, because when 
they return they go back to the old mode of life, and gorge and 
guzzle again. Now what I have pointed out for years is that there 
is no need to go abroad for this purpose at all, or for gout, and 
that the remedy is easily carried out at home, or anywhere else, and 
that proper dieting at home will reduce them to proper dimensions, 
and clear the system of gout, poison, fat, and other impurities, and 
that a very small change in their diet in the future will keep them to 
proper proportions. Homburg of late years has been a very fashion- 
able resort with the gouty, and undoubtedly the waters of Homburg 
and its neighbourhood are powerful solvents of uric acid, and of 
supreme value as a daily beverage, not only during the time that 
people are there under the cure, but also after their return home, as 
the solvent properties of these waters prevent the accumulation of 
uric acid in the system. In respect to the Homburg waters, I took 
a great amount of trouble some ten years ago, and I found an 
exceedingly pleasant water bottled in that neighbourhood, sparkling 
and delicious in flavour. It is called Sparkling Cambrunnen, and it 
can be procured in England from the Cambrunnen Water Co., 104, 
Great Portland Street, London, W. It would be necessary almost to 
write a book to show all the evils attendant upon obesity, and in an 
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article of this kind it would not be possible to enter largely into the 
physiological causes of superabundant fat, but they are very plain 
and very simple, and those who desire to acquire further knowledge 
might with advantage read a work written by me a few years ago, 
that treats at length of ailments due to faulty diet.’ 

The cure of obesity (Heaven save the mark !) has been the happy 
. hunting-ground of the quack for many years past, and as there 
seems to be a considerable amount of ignorance as tothe meaning of 
the word “quack,” it would be well to explain it here. The quack 
is a man who has no medical qualification whatever, and whose 
name as a rule is fictitious ; he is sometimes an individual, and 
sometimes he is a company. He trades on the credulity and 
ignorance of the public, and, unhappily, in England there is no 
law that can touch him, however lying his statements may be or 
injurious his remedy. He may individually, or, as remarked, under 
the name of a company, tell the most outrageous falsehoods, and 
indeed, as a rule, all his statements are falsehoods and most of his 
testimonials are imaginary or paid for. Unfortunately, the English 
public is very gullible in this respect, and always offers a fine field 
for the quack. People entrust him with their health and their lives 
where they would not trust him with the loan of a sixpence. 
During my long professional career I have known hundreds of 
lives which have fallen victims to the quack, and thousands of 
people whose health has been permanently ruined by charlatans 
of all descriptions, and more especially by quacks who sell medicines 
for what they call the “‘ permanent cure” of obesity. Medical and 
financial quacks who trade on the credulous public are constantly 
exposed in “ Truth,” but, alas! to little purpose, and it is time the 
Public Prosecutor took action against papers that advertise, as 
“Truth” says, palpable frauds of all kinds. This would be a public 
service. 

Some years ago I got my secretary to write to an advertising 
quack whose medicine, advertised for the fermanent cure of obesity, 
was a strong acid solution, coloured and flavoured. This particular 
quack informs a credulous public that he will give them the 
recipe for making this quack remedy, and this he also does in his 
book. It is needless to say that no ordinary chemist can make 
up the recipe, as it contains drugs or herbs which are not pro- 
curable, as well as its having to be compounded in a way that 
no ordinary chemist could possibly take the trouble to do, and 
therefore, if the victim wishes to try the remedy, he must send for 
‘ Health and Condition in the Active and Sedentary, Chatto and Windus. 25. 6d. 
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it from the advertiser and pay 5s. or so for what he could get ata 
chemist’s for a penny or twopence. 

The remedies that have been advertised for the cure of obesity 
have been very numerous, and many of them have passed into 
oblivion. One of them is thyroid—a most dangerous medicine in 
inexperienced hands—made from thyroid gland. These used to 
be sold in tablets, and people went at them as the proverbial Scotch- 
woman does at hot cakes. However, they were found to be very 
harmful, causing attacks of fainting, and they should never be taken 
by anyone except under strict medical supervision, and then they 
are of no use in the treatment of obesity. 

An enormously-advertised remedy for the cure of obesity has 
lately been started. I have had this preparation analysed by a 
chemist, who says that it consists of a strong solution of citric acid. 
This is no cure in any sense for obesity, and to my certain know- 
ledge, from a number of cases that have already come under my 
observation, it does a great deal of harm. And this is advertised 
as a permanent cure of obesity. If acids can cure obesity, they do 
it by ruining the stomach and the digestive organs. Unfortunately, 
now some newspapers seem to exist and to derive their profits 
from advertising American and English quacks, and they will lend 
their names and their influence to any quack medicine, however 
injurious it may be, if it is sufficiently advertised in their columns, 
and further make statements which are misleading and harmful to 
those who believe them. The impudence of quacks now surpasses 
all previous records. Citric acid is a “drug” to all intents and 
purposes, and one that, undoubtedly, upsets delicate stomachs, 
without in any way helping the obese. If an ordinary tradesman 
fraudulently describes a wine as coming from one part of France 
when it comes from another he is prosecuted at once; or if 
a tradesman adds a little more water to his gin than he states he 
is summoned and fined; or if he sells a box of matches made in 
Germany as English he gets into trouble; but the quack—and I 
should like to call the attention of the Public Prosecutor to the 
fact—may make the most outrageously false statements, and resort 
to every mendacious device in order to sell his wares, and all this, 
apparently, without any fear whatever of the law. A quack firm 
a little time ago stated in their advertisements that a number of 
physicians recommended their remedy for the reduction of weight. 
They were called upon by a London journal to substantiate this and 
to give the names of one or more of these doctors who would 
speak in favour of their remedy, but they refused to give a single 
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name, and eventually withdrew their statement. The inference is 
obvious, they could not. 

Once a person gets into the hands of these obesity quacks he 
is pestered for the remainder of his life with their circulars and 
letters offering the medicine at specially reduced rates. For many 
years my secretary received from one firm a circular to the effect 
that, owing to some special consignment for abroad having been 
duplicated by mistake, they were offering it at half price or something 
of the kind. At last he wrote them, telling them who he was, and 
their importunity at once ceased, never to be repeated again. 

The following curious illustration of the harm and dangers of 
what the quack’s medicine may do was related to me some years 
ago by a lady living in Paris. She told me that she had tried 
one of those very largely advertised obesity quack medicines. It 
was not procurable in France, as in France, luckily for the people, 
the formula for any medicine has to be disclosed, and this would 
not have answered at all the purposes of the quack in question. 
This lady therefore sent over to England for a large supply of 
the remedy, which she proceeded to take. After a time she 
became very ill and weak, and suffered, as most people do who 
try these remedies, from fainting fits, which are really due to the 
weakness induced by drugs that carry the nourishment through the 
system without allowing it to be utilised as nourishment as it should 
be. These symptoms became so pronounced that her husband, very 
much alarmed, called in a medical man. As the lady was taking 
the medicines for reducing weight unknown to anyone, she had hid 
the bottles in an old Dutch clock and said nothing of the matter to 
the doctor, until one day he expressed a wish to dine with her one 
evening. The next day she had another severe fainting fit, and the 
doctor was sent for. He then told her abruptly that she was being 
poisoned, and that he had asked to come to dinner to see whether 
her husband eat of all the dishes that she did. This so alarmed her 
that she made a clean breast of the whole thing, and he informed 
her that if she had died in one of these fits he would have refused 
a certificate and the inquest would have placed her husband in 
avery dangerous position, as he was the only one who had any 
interest in her death. At first she argued to her doctor that they 
would have found the bottles of the quack remedy, but recollecting 
that she had hidden the whole of them in an old Dutch clock, 
she said, no, they might never have found them, and it is even 
within the range of possibility that her husband would have been 
punished for a crime that he knew nothing about, while the quack 
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would have got off scot-free. A quack is, undoubtedly, a very 
dangerous person, and the public cannot be warned too strongly 
against him. To those who are overburdened with fat the truth 
must be plainly told, and it is that medicines are utterly useless for 
the purpose of reducing obesity, and that the only safe and per- 
manent cure is a system of scientific dieting adapted particularly to 
the kind of life, active or sedentary, and the condition of the patient. 
Where this is carried out, correct proportions can be attained and 
retained with the greatest possible benefit to health and condition. 
My reason for exposing the quack is simply for the public good, as 
one who sees so much evil result from quackery. 

To sum up, it may be explained that the permanent cure of over- 
stoutness means that for a time all fat-forming foods should be cut 
out of the dietary, and only those foods that maintain strength and 
energy should be taken, and that there should be no restriction as 
to the amount ; in fact, on these lines the more food taken the better, 
but of course this should be adapted to the requirements of the 
individual, as to occupation and other facts. There should be no 
restriction of fluid so long as it is harmless and unsweetened, and 
even stimulant, so long as it contains no sugar, such as hock, or 
moselle, or claret, is admissible. Even champagne may be taken 
if it is an absolutely dry wine ; but-of course beers and sweet wines 
are all debarred. Sugarless wines suitable for the gouty and over- 
stout may be procured from the Dry Wine Company, 104 Great 
Portland Street, London. Exercise should be increased from day 
to day as the individual loses weight. This strengthens the heart, 
promotes the action of the skin, and increases muscular power ; but’ 
exercise alone will not reduce weight unless taken to the extent of 
fatigue, which is absolutely injurious under the circumstances related. 

It would be impossible in an article of this length to enumerate 
all the foods that a fat person may eat and still lose weight, but it is 
by far the best plan for the sufferer to seek the aid of someone who 
can advise him in this matter, and, if his medical attendant cannot 
do it, to seek the aid of those who apply themselves to remedying 
this condition by scientific dieting. Human nature in the matter of 
food is weak, and for a time it is essential that the patient should 
be-under strict discipline. There is no hardship whatever, though 
some of the recherché kind of dishes, more particularly in the form 
of French cookery, have to be avoided for a time. 


N. E. YORKE-DAVIES, 











CATHARINE OF BRAGANZA, OUR 
FORGOTTEN PORTUGUESE QUEEN. 


HE wild rejoicings over the Restoration had subsided in the 
autumn of 1660, and projects for the marriage of Charles II. 
were already under discussion. The first scenes in the sad drama of 
his reign had been enacted. The regicides had been punished, the 
Act of Indemnity was passed, the army was disbanded, the affairs of 
Scotland and Ireland were adjusted after a fashion, and Parliament 
had settled a revenue upon the King of £1,200,000. He was now 
thirty years of age, was good-natured, light-hearted, and very popular 
with many ; he possessed excellent abilities, but was extremely selfish, 
and was a slave to the lust of the eye and the pride of life. His 
best friends hoped that a respectable marriage would lead to a more 
decent court, and the nation desired a legitimate heir to the throne. 
The eyes of British statesmen were now turning to friendly Portugal, 
deeming a royal matrimonial alliance there to be exceedingly advan- 
tageous. So early as the reign of Affonso IV., who succeeded to the 
Portuguese throne in 1325, commercial relations between England 
and Portugal were existing, relations which were firmly cemented by 
the Treaty of Windsor in 1386 ; and so recently as October 6, 1660, 
a proclamation had been issued in London, confirming the amity and 
commerce between the nations. 

Edward Hyde, in 1661 created Earl of Clarendon, Lord High 
Chancellor, earnestly urged on a Portuguese match, and his motives 
may have been mixed. On September 3, 1660, his daughter Anne 
had been secretly married to the King’s only surviving brother, 
James Duke of York—just in time, and no more, to legitimise their 
child, born October 22. 

The virtuous Chancellor fell into a boiling rage, locked his erring 
daughter up in her chamber, and talked about an Act of Parliament 
for cutting off her head. However, his wrath abated, he dried his 
tears, and became very busy about the marriage, while ill-natured 
people said he had contrived to find out that the Infanta in view 
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Catharine of Braganza, could never have a child, and they remem- 
bered that the Duke of York was first heir presumptive to the Crown. 
The Infanta offered to Charles II. the richest dower in gold and 
territory ever bestowed on any sovereign by marriage. Her magni- 
ficent portion included Tangier in Morocco, the Island of Bombay, 
freedom of commerce with Brazil and the East Indies, religious 
liberty for British subjects in all Portuguese dominions, and half a 
million sterling. 

In terms of the Peace of the Pyrenees, Louis XIV. was bound 
over to ignore Portugal, then engaged in asserting her independence 
of Spain, but he heartily, though secretly, encouraged the Portuguese 
marriage, and heavily subsidised Charles, who, being impecunious, 
despite his 41,200,000, willingly humiliated himself, and distressed 
his subjects, by becoming virtually a pensioner of France. The 
eligibility of certain German princesses was advocated. ‘Odds’ 
fish,” exclaimed Charles, “I could not marry one of them ; they are 
all too foggy.” The choice between two princesses of Parma 
was suggested, but his Majesty took the prudent precaution of 
sending a secret envoy to report as to the personal appearance of 
the ladies. The envoy saw them on their way to church, and found 
that the one was too ugly, the other too fat, to please his royal 
master, who was very fastidious. The grand dower promised by 
Portugal outweighed many considerations, but Charles would not 
act rashly, and accordingly had Catharine’s portrait sent for his 
inspection. “That person cannot be unhandsome,” he observed 
when he saw it.! In the meanwhile Louis XIV. wrote vehemently 
to Charles to avoid further delay, “as the Infanta was a lady of 
great beauty and admirable endowments,” and adding that he had 
formerly had serious thoughts of marrying her himself. 

The future Queen Consort of Great Britain was the daughter of 
Juan or John, Duke of Braganza, a city of Portugal, and of his wife 
Luiza, who belonged to the illustrious Spanish house of Medina 
Sidonia. In 1640, the Duke, who was known as “ The Fortunate,” 
and who was the grandson of Maria, Duchess of Braganza, rightful 
heiress of the Portuguese throne, freed his country from the yoke ot 
Spain, and became King of Portugal as John IV. On November 25, 
1638, Catharine was born in the palace of Villa Vicosa, a delightful 
place, esteemed “the terrestrial Paradise of Portugal,” and she was 
baptized after the name of the great Virgin of the Latin Church, on 
whose feast she had seen the light. Her father, John IV., died in 
1656, one of his last earthly acts being to execute a grant dated 

1 Clarendon’s Autobiography. 
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November 1, 1656, leaving to his eighteen-year-old daughter the 
Island of Madeira and other possessions. He was succeeded by his 
son Theodosio, Prince of Brazil, as Affonso IV., and as the boy was 
only fourteen, Queen Luiza became Regent. Luiza was a capable 
‘ and virtuous woman. She was far-seeing withal, and even when 
Charles II. was an exile, had never forgotten the possibility of her 
daughter becoming Queen of Great Britain. Another royal lady, 
Henrietta Maria, the Dowager Queen and widow of Charles I., had 
been looking out also for her son, and before the Chancellor had 
done anything, General Monk “ began to hasten to a motion” for the 
marriage. 

Very quietly was Catharine reared in the seclusion of a convent. 
“We shall,” writes an official to the English Secretary of State, “be 
extremely happy in a queen. She is as sweet a dispositioned 
princess as ever was born, a lady of excellent parts, but bred hugely 
retired. She hath hardly been ten times out of the palace in her life. 
In five years’ time she was not out of doors, until she heard of his 
Majesty’s intention to make her Queen of Great Britain; since 
which she hath been to visit two saints in the city, and very 
shortly she intends to pay her devotions to some saints in the 
country.” 

Such were the earliest preparations of the Infanta, now arrived 
at the ripe age of twenty-one, for her high destiny ; and very dazzling 
and very bewildering must have been the prospects of a great throne 
to the convent-bred girl. She had at least a year to continue in 
anticipation of her strange new life, her leap into the dark, her 
revelation of the unknown. The preparations of Charles II. con- 
sisted in his coronation on St. George’s Day, April 23, 1661. On 
May 8 Parliament met, when amid many congratulations he 
announced his approaching marriage. On June 23rd he signed the 
Treaty at Whitehall which united Great Britain and Portugal in 
closest alliance. It has been truly said that “ the cession of Bombay 
as a part of the dowry of Catharine of Braganza gave to England her 
first territorial possessions in the East Indies, and proved ultimately 
the means of adding that mighty colonial empire to the British 
Crown.” ! Unfortunately, the preparations of Charles IT. for entering 
the married state did not include a purification of his Court, which 
has been described as shameless temple of wickedness. Of this 
temple Mrs. Barbara Palmer, “vicious and ravenous,”? the “ curse 
of the nation,” soon to be dignified as Countess of Castlemaine, and 

1 See Strickland’s Life of Catharine of Braganza. 


? See Burnet’s History of my own Time. 
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then as Duchess of Cleveland, was the presiding goddess ; the most 
favoured then of the many mistresses who wrecked the life of 
Charles II. as man and as king. Of the wild crew of dissolute men 
George Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham, was the ringleader. 
~The state of Charles’s domestic affairs was tolerably well known in 
the courts of Europe. It must have been with sad misgivings as 
to her daughter’s happiness that the Queen Regent warned her 
never to allow the name of Barbara Palmer to be mentioned in her 
presence. As soon as the marriage treaty was signed Catharine 
was addressed as Queen, and the streets of Lisbon echoed to cries 
of “Viva il rey de Gran Britannia! whom God hath raised to 
protect us from our implacable foes.” 

Her future husband wrote an affectionate letter addressed to 
“The Queen of Great Britain my wife and Lady, whom God 
preserve.”! On May 8 the Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
were commanded to add a special petition to the English Prayer 
Book for “Our gracious Queen Katherine” and in November the 
King wrote to the lords of his Council in Edinburgh—“ we have 
resolved also that in our ancient kingdom she be prayed for.” ? 

It seems that no papal dispensation was accorded or asked for 
the marriage of the Catholic Infanta with a heretic king, and a 
document, written some time after the marriage was consummated, 
exists in the Vatican archives in which the question is discussed as 
to whether and what canonical penalties the queen had consequently 
incurred. It was argued that an allegation of blame would “ afflict 
beyond measure her most Serene Majesty, who being most pious, 
of very tender conscience, and full of zeal for the Catholic faith, 
would be caused thereby unconsolable grief, and as she is commonly 
reported to be with child, some untoward event might hence be 
greatly to be feared.” It was also sagaciously pointed out that “ It 
would likewise most seriously offend his most Serene Majesty her 
Consort, on whose countenance and protection depends the pre- 
servation, spread and increase of the Catholic religion in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland.” 4 

In the winter of 1662 the Earl of Sandwich, Admiral of the 
Mediterranean fleet, set sail with a number of battleships to secure 
the commerce of the Mediterranean, and with one specially comfort- 
able and daintily appointed vessel, the “ Royal Charles,” to bring 


1 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1660-61. 
2 Wodrow’s History of the Sufferings of the Church of Scotland, vol. i. 
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home the bride, when his military operations were over. Not till 
the spring did he arrive at Lisbon. The marriage of Charles and 
Catharine was celebrated by proxy, the admiral representing the 
king, and on April 2 the Infanta left the home of her youth, and 
embarked for England. She sailed in great state, escorted by 
fourteen men of war, and besides her ladies was accompanied by six 
chaplains, four bakers, a Jewish perfumer, and a barber. After a 
rough voyage the fleet entered Portsmouth on May 13, and the Queen 
was taken to a royal abode in the town, from which she sent her 
chamberlain post haste to London, to announce her arrival to the 
King. The royal bridegroom certainly manifested no unseemly 
impatience to view his bride, for it was the 2oth before he appeared 
at Portsmouth. Early in March he had announced to the House of 
Commons his intention of leaving town at Easter to meet the Infanta, 
and he ordered the streets to be repaired, “so that the Queen may 
enter with decency, and not find Whitehall under water.” Little did 
the poor young lady know that the very night when the bells of 
London were ringing merrily for her home-coming, and “fires of 
joy” were blazing, her husband was supping with “my Lady Castle- 
maine.” 

The details of the first introduction of Charles to Catharine do 
not suggest a lively commencement—they are not exhilarating, and 
to say the least of it both man and maid must have been nervous, 
for they had never met before. Catharine was in bed, feverish and 
exhausted after her stormy passage, and Charles in a letter dated 
“Portsmouth, May 21, eight in the morning,” writes—*I arrived 
here yesterday after two in the afternoon, and as soon as I had 
shifted myself, I went into my wife’s chamber, who I found in bed by 
reason of a little cough, and some inclination to a fever ... I believe 
she will find herself very well this morning as soon as she wakes... 
I can now give you an account of what I have seen a-bed, which in 
short is: Her face is not so exact as to be called a beauty, tho’ her 
eyes are excellent good, and not anything in her face that in the least 
degree can shame one; on the contrary, she hath as much agree- 
ableness in her looks as ever I saw, and if I have any skill in 
physiognomy, which I think I have, she must be as good a woman 
as ever was born. Her conversation, as much as I can perceive, is 
very good, for she has wit enough, and a most agreeable voice. You 
will wonder to see how well we are acquainted already, for I am 
confident our two humours will agree very well together...” On 
the other hand, the King is said to have observed, when he first saw 


the Infanta, that “he thought they had brought him a da¢ instead of 
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awoman.” The allusion to a bat, if it was ever made, probably arose 
from the hideous Portuguese fashion of dressing the hair to stand out 
on each side of the head like wings. Then doubtless came a vision 
of the Portuguese court ladies—“ six frights, who called themselves 
maids of honour, and a duenna, another monster who took the title 
of a governess to those extraordinary beauties.”! If it is hard to say 
from such conflicting accounts whether the King admired or despised 
his bride, he certainly was disappointed for the present with her 
dowry, one half of which was paid at the time, and “then only in the 
shape of jewels, cotton, sugar, and other articles.” ‘The long face 
of the Merry Monarch,” writes a chronicler of his Court, “ over his 
bales of cotton and tubs of sugar must have been sufficient to provoke 
the mirth even of his dullest courtier.”? So lightly too was the 
acquisition of Bombay esteemed, and so unsuccessfully was it 
managed, that in 1668 it was transferred to the East India Company, 
for an annual payment of £ 10. 

The day after the king’s arrival at Portsmouth, Catharine was 
convalescent. It was resolved therefore to celebrate the marriage 
without delay. She was entreated to waive her claim to the Catholic 
rite, but she was firm on this point, and it was solemnly performed 
“in a private room by her almoner, Stuart d’Aubigny, in the presence 
of Philip, afterwards Cardinal Howard, and of five other witnesses 
pledged to profound secrecy. Hence the King led her to the hall, 
across which a rail had been erected to divide the royal party from 
the company ; and the Bishop of London having pronounced them 
married, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, the ribbons which the bride wore in profusion were cut from 
her dress, and distributed in small portions among the spectators.” 3 
After the marriage, the Queen, who was very tired, went to lie down, 
and the King “took his supper with the Queen on her bed.” On 
the 25th Charles wrote to Lord Clarendon—“I must be the worst 
man living (which I hope I am not) if I be not a good husband. I 
am confident never two humours were better fitted together than ours 
are.” 

Meanwhile, far away in “our ancient Kingdom,” arrangements 
were set on foot to economically combine on May 29 festivities for 
the King’s birthday, his restoration, and his wedding. On that day 
cannon were shot, drums beat, trumpets blown, accompanied by 


1 Memoirs of Count Grammont, edit. Gordon Goodwin, vol ii. p. 96. 

2 Memories of the Court of England during the Stuarts, by John Heneage 
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much drinking of royal healths in the principal towns. Linlithgow, 
most loyal of burghs, made her public fountain to flow for hours “ with 
divers coloured wines of France and Spain.” There the Earl of 
Linlithgow, the parish minister and the bailies drank his Majesty’s 
health, the minister offered a prayer, a psalm was sung, a collation 
was enjoyed, and wineglasses and sweetmeats were cheerfully flung 
amongst the people. A marvellous erection was constructed of rocks 
and kirk stools, on which figured the devil as an angel of light, and 
an old hag personified the Solemn League and Covenant. If this 
fabric did credit to the artists of Linlithgow, the following verses 
exhibited on a tablet by two angels immortalised the good town’s 
poets— 

Great Britain’s Monarch on this day was born, 

And to his Kingdoms happily restored : 

The Queen’s arrived, the mitre now is worn: 

Let us rejoice, this day is from the Lord. 

Fly hence, all traitors who did mar our peace, 

Fly hence, schismatics who our church did rent, 

Fly, covenanting remonstrating race ; 

Let us rejoice that God this day hath sent. 


The bailies and the parish minister were held responsible for 
these shocking revels—but retribution soon followed ; the most 
guilty bailie died bankrupt, the minister became a bishop!! Had 
Catharine of Braganza beheld the celebrations at Linlithgow, the 
devil and the Covenant, and all the rest of it, she would probably 
have been more perplexed than ever over the religious condition of 
her husband’s subjects. 

The royal bridal party was delayed for a day or two at Ports- 
mouth—*“ by reason,” writes his Majesty, “that there are not carts 
to be had . . . to transport all our guarde-infantas,”—that is to say, 
the hoops of the “ Portingall ladies.” On May 27 the cavalcade left 
Portsmouth, and after a night at Windsor reached Hampton Court 
Palace. The Queen had now time to unpack, and to settle herself 
in her beautiful new home. In describing in his delightful Diary the 
glories of Hampton Court, John Evelyn writes—“ The Queen’s bed 
was an embroidery of silver on crimson velvet, and cost £8,000, 
being a present made by the States of Holland when his Majesty 
returned. . . . The great looking-glass and toilet of beaten massive 
gold was given by the Queen-mother. The Queen brought over 
with her from Portugal such Indian cabinets as had never before 
been seen here.” He then dilates on the “hangings designed by 


1 See Wodrow, vol. i. p. 320. 
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Raphael, very rich with gold,” the numerous paintings, including the 
Triumphs of Cesar by Andrea Mantegna, the gardens, the fountain 
with sirens, and the park of stately lime trees. He cannot resist 
observations on the “monstrous fardingales” and “complexions 
olivader, and sufficiently unagreable” of the Portuguese maids of 
honour. They were accompanied by a “ Mother of the maids,” and 
an old knight, “a lock of whose hair quite covered the rest of his 
bald pate, bound on by a thread very oddly.” Her Majesty he 
describes as dressed like her ladies. Her hair was “a fore-top, long 
and turned aside very strangely. She was yet of the handsomest 
countenance of all the rest, and, though low of stature, prettily 
shaped, languishing and excellent eyes, her teeth wronging her 
mouth by sticking a little too far out; for the rest lovely enough.” 
Evelyn heard the Portuguese music at Hampton Court, “ consisting of 
pipes, harps, and very ill voices.” ! 

An income of £30,000 a year was settled on Queen Catharine, 
and her household was splendidly appointed. It included her Grand 
Almoner, Father Howard, brother to the Duke of Norfolk, three 
other almoners, one a bishop, and her confessor; a Treasurer of 
the Chapel, two Portuguese preachers, six English Benedictines, and 
eleven Franciscan friars, besides chapel musicians, altar servers and 
porters. These for the soul. For the body she had her Lord 
Chamberlain, her Vice Chamberlains, a Steward of the Revenues, a 
Chancellor and Keeper of her Great Seal ; a Master of the Horse, 
serjeants-at-law, secretaries, a Surveyor General, and generals of 
several departments, besides a host of other officials—gentlemen 
ushers, cup-bearers, carvers, grooms,~- ladies-in-waiting, maids of 
honour, and dressers.?_ Brilliant and overwhelming indeed it must 
all have appeared to the young Infanta. Ere long she was to have 
more to bewilder her, for within a few short months of her marriage 
she had a rude awaking to the sort of domestic felicity she was likely 
to enjoy with Charles II. Having first proposed the Lady Castle- 
maine (as it happened she had borne him a son since his wife’s 
arrival) as a lady of the Queen’s bedchamber, he, defiant of all 
decency, deaf to all expostulations, presented this infamous woman 
to her Majesty in the midst of princes and nobles on a State day at 
Hampton Court. The Queen fainted away, and was carried from 
the room, whilst the party hastily broke up. This dreadful scene 
was but the prelude to a long and bitter tragedy. 

Whilst on the one hand Lord Chancellor Clarendon, then in the 
zenith of his power, undertook the task of bringing the Queen to 

) Diary of John Evelyn. ? Anglia Notitia for 1669. 
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submit, on the other he freely told the King that he was demanding 
of his wife “that which flesh and blood could not comply with.” 
“Rather,” said Catharine to Clarendon, than submit to the degrada- 
tion offered to her, “I shall put myself on board of any small vessel 
and return to Lisbon.” Poor Catharine! She had indeed been 
ill equipped by her convent up-bringing for her life in the court 
of Charles II. Evil of which she had never learnt, sins of whose 
existence she was ignorant, were thought nothing of by those around 
her now. From the companionship of those whose belief was that 
this fleeting moment of life on earth is but the threshold of a- 
measureless eternity of bliss or anguish, that as a man soweth so 
shall he also reap, she had been suddenly thrust into a camp of men 
and women the motto of whose lives appeared to be, judging from 
the manner in which they spent them, “ Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die.” It was a world where God was forgotten and 
the devil was well served. 

There was discord between man and wife in the Palace, and in 
the autumn of 1662 there was much anger in the nation. According 
to a writer of the day, “London was much discontented that 1,960 
ministers were turned out of their livings, and Dunkirk given to the 
French . . . that the King only minds his mistresses . . . and that 
Popery was coming in, that the people of England would not endure 
these things, but would speedily rise.” } 

Catharine had now to choose between three courses: to leave 
her husband and to return to Portugal, to give in to him and condone 
his immoralities, or to reform him. In September her Portuguese 
retainers were despatched to their native land, with the exception 
of her ecclesiastics and one old lady. She was now very lonely ; 
she spoke as yet but little English, she belonged to a religion which 
was under a ban, and beheld her co-religionists crushed by merciless 
penal legislation. Even the Catholics of London, who had hoped 
to profit by her presence, were now forbidden to enter her chapel 
“on pain of the punishment ordered by law.” It was probably 
about this time that she made up her mind to remain, and to do 
her best by prayer and by example to convert her husband and her 
adopted country. Nor was she likely to forget, building doubtless 
what hopes she could upon the fact, that soon after her marriage, 
Charles, at her request, had sent a secret envoy to Rome, with her 
letter to the Pope, wherein she had solemnly averred that “neither 
the desire of crowns or sceptres had induced her to become Queen 
of England, but her wish of serving the Catholic religion.” . With an 

1 See Calendar of State Papers, Domestic series, 1662. 
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almost superhuman effort she determined to bear with all, even with 
the presence of Castlemaine. “The Queen,” it was said, “is a most 
good lady, and takes all with the greatest meekness.” The Court 
failed to understand such meekness. Clarendon says: “ This total 
abandoning her own greatness made all men conclude that it was 
a hard matter to know her.” Faint praise, if not open contempt, 
and comparisons between the personal attractions of the pure and 
gentle Queen and the flashing characteristics of the disreputable 
women encompassing the throne are scattered about the pages of 
contemporary writers ; yet one who gloried in describing these women 
admits, “The Queen was a woman of sense, and used all her 
endeavours to please the King by that kind, obliging behaviour 
which her affection made natural to her. She was particularly 
attentive in promoting every sort of pleasure and amusement, 
especially such as she could be present at herself.” 

Twice Catharine is said to have had hopes of becoming a mother, 
but these hopes, if she ever really entertained them, were doomed to 
disappointment. In October 1663 she fell into a dangerous illness, 
and her life was despaired of. She received the last Sacraments, 
and peacefully prepared to leave her troubled throne and disordered 
hearth. However, this release was not to be granted her then ; she 
had yet work to accomplish. Her husband now spent hours in her 
sick-chamber, and exhibited both tenderness and sorrow as he 
listened to her last requests when she believed she was dying. 
They were that her body might be taken to Portugal to the tomb 
of her own people, and that he would continue to befriend her 
brother and her country. She was weeping bitterly, and Charles 
was weeping too when she said “ that the concern he showed for her 
death was enough to make her quit life with regret ; but that not 
possessing sufficient charms to merit his tenderness, she had at least 
the consolation in dying to give place to a consort who might be 
more worthy of it, and to whom Heaven, perhaps, might grant 
a blessing that had been refused to her.” In her delirium the 
childless Queen imagined that she had borne a son. To the 
surprise of all she recovered. She fondly supposed that her husband 
would henceforth be faithful to her, and in her transports of joy at 
the prospect she suddenly revived. 

The next few years were troubled ones for Great Britain. In 
1664, war was declared with Holland. In 1665, the Great Plague 
broke out, and was followed by the Great Fire. In 1666, France 
went to war with Britain, and in the same year the Covenanters 
raised a rebellion in Scotland which culminated in their defeat at the 
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battle of the Pentland Hills. In 1667, Lord Clarendon fell, and 
passed into exile. Whilst these events were happening the name of 
the Queen appears here and there in the national annals. She had 
bravely accepted the inevitable, and made the most of the situation. 
She continued steadfast in her religion, and simple and devout in all 
her ways. In her bedchamber and her closet “she had nothing but 
some pretty pious pictures and books of devotion, and her holy 
water at her head as she sleeps. She had an illuminated clock near 
her bed, in order to see what the hour was in the night. She had 
also a curiously inlaid cabinet of ebony, mother-of-pearl, ivory and 
silver, which contained a small altar and relics, with all things 
necessary for her private devotions.”! “ Pray send me,” writes 
Charles to a friend, ‘“‘ some images to put in Prayer Books. They 
are for my wife, who can get none here. I assure you it will bea 
greate present to her, and she will look upon them often, for she is 
not only content to say the greate office in the breviere every day, 
but likewise that of our Lady too, and this is besides going to chapells 
where she makes use of none of these.” On November 21, 1662, a 
warrant was issued to the Farmers of Customs to deliver books, etc., 
for the Queen’s use, vz. “ Malthof Philosophia Naturalis” ; “ Pére 
Philip a Santa Trinidad”; “Course of Philosophy and Divinity” ; 
“Flores Aigidii Bassei” ; “ Rituale Romanum”; “ Epitome Rubri- 
carum,” and twenty copies of “Thomas a Kempis.”* Catharine 
filled her place with stately dignity as the first lady in the land, and 
in social life we find that she was fond of music and dancing, also of 
archery. The Royal Society of Archers in London still possesses a 
large silver shield which she presented, and she is said to have been 
the first tea-drinking Queen of Great Britain. Her enemies and all 
who desired to see the son of Lucy Walters comfortably settled on a 
solid Protestant throne tried hard to make her barrenness a pretext 
for a divorce, but to his credit Charles firmly rejected all their 
machinations. She was very fond of the amusement of going about 
incognita. On one occasion when she was indulging in this frolic 
her chairman left her and she entered the first hackney coach or cart 
she could find, and thus returned to Whitehall. The Duke of 
Buckingham resolved to make the most of this indiscretion by 
representing it as a scandalous escapade. He proposed to the King 
to steal her Majesty away, to send her to a plantation where she 
would be taken care of, but would never be heard of more, “so it 
should be given out that she had deserted ; and upon that it would 


1 The Diary of Samuel Pepys. 
* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1662. 
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fall in with some principles to carry an Act for a divorce grounded 
upon the pretence of a wilful desertion.”' The King was horrified, 
even his “ principles” did not “fall in” with the Duke’s plans, and he 
said “it was a wicked thing to make a poor lady miserable, only 
because she was his wife, and had no children by him, which was 
no fault of hers.” Another device was to discover that she had a 
religious vocation, and to send her off to a convent. The worst plot 
that was ever framed for this innocent woman’s destruction was that 
of Titus Oates in 1678. This most infamous scoundrel, who 
succeeded by that unfailing device in Protestant England, a No 
Popery panic, in procuring for many guileless victims the martyr’s 
crown, had the “ portentous impudence” to aver that he had once 
heard, behind a door ajar, the Queen declare that she would consent 
to murder her husband. This accusation, which might have brought 
Catharine to the scaffold, was actually received by the Commons, 
who voted for her removal, when again the King came to the rescue 
of his faithful wife. 

Matters were proceeding in the usual way at the Court of 
Whitehall on Sunday, February 1, 1685. Many were playing for 
heavy stakes at basset, the King was in full dalliance with a bevy of 
mistresses, the Queen was not present. It was described as a scene 
of “all forgetfulness of God.” ‘In six days after,” writes an 
historian, “all was in the dust.” That same night Charles II. was 
seized with sudden and violent illness. He was laid on his bed, 
physicians attacked him with sudden and violent remedies, his 
mistresses were routed, and the Archbishop of Canterbury with four 
other Anglican prelates crowded into his chamber. But the dying 
man would have none of their ministrations. On February 5, the 
last day of his life but one, his brother James, Duke of York, stooped 
by his pillow and whispered, “Shall I bring a priest?” “Do, 
brother,” gasped the King, “for God’s sake, do, and lose no time. 
But no; you will get into trouble.” “If it costs me my life,” said 
the Duke, “I will fetch a priest.” A priest, Father Huddlestone, 
was found, who, at the peril of his life—for he was about to commit 
what was by the law of the Protestant land a capital crime—entered 
and approached the death-bed. Every one was now driven from 
the chamber, and the King, with eternity hanging in the balance, 
was left alone with the messenger of God. All that is known of 
these final moments is that Charles II. made a profound act of 
contrition, a confession of the sins of his whole life, and a fervent 
act of faith, that he received extreme unction, and the Holy Viaticum, 

} Burnet. 
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and died in full communion with the Holy Catholic, Roman, and 
Apostolic Church. Then, in a rapture of joy and an agony of 
sorrow, Catharine knelt beside him and besought him to forgive her 
for all her offences. ‘She ask my pardon,” cried Charles, “ poor 
woman! I ask hers, with all my heart.” 

At twelve o’clock on Friday, February 6, 1685, Charles II. passed 
away. And when Catharine of Braganza said De profundis for his 
immortal soul, was it not followed by a psalm of gratitude such as 
rarely man or woman has been privileged to utter? The work of her 
life was done. 

The first two months of Catharine’s widowhood were spent at 
Whitehall, and from thence she removed to her dower house, 
Somerset House, passing her time between it and her country abode 
at Hammersmith. After seven years had elapsed the desire, which 
she had long cherished, of returning to her own country was ac- 
complished. On March 30, 1692, she left London, and after one 
night at Rochester and another at Canterbury, embarked at Margate 
for Dieppe. On January 30, 1693, she arrived at Lisbon, and was 
welcomed with stately ceremony and sincere joy. Just thirty years 
before she had left the city of her fathers. Then, as a young bride, 
she had left it to wed an unknown husband, to face an unknown 
future, and to share a great throne. Then she was in the prime of 
early womanhood, and now she was a middle-aged widow, stricken 
with sorrow and yet radiant with the joy of her answered prayers. 
Great changes had happened in these thirty years. The one she 
was most affected by was the death of her mother—for there was no 
Dona Luiza to meet her, she having died in 1666. Her younger 
brother, Don Pedro, was now King of Portugal, Affonso IV. was 
dead. In the year 1705 Don Pedro was seized with dangerous 
illness, and Catharine, Dowager Queen of Great Britain, was chosen 
to be Queen Regent of Portugal. During the brief period of her 
regency, a war with Philip of Anjou, then King of Spain, was suc- 
cessfully conducted, and terminated victoriously for Portugal. And 
sO in peace and honour, venerated and beloved, frequently before 
the altar offering prayers, and assisting at masses for the soul of her 
erring husband for whom she had suffered so terribly, Catharine of 
Braganza spent happily the evening of her days. She died on the 
last day of 1705, in the sixty-eighth year of her age, in the palace of 
Bemposta, and was buried in the monastery of Belem, by the side 
of the Infante Theodosio, a brother who had died in early childhood. 


MARJORY G. J. KINLOCH. 
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CHARING CROSS AND ITS 
IMMEDIATE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


PART V. 


SOME OF THE STREETS. 


GAR STREET was probably so named after the amiable and 
accomplished George James Agar-Ellis, the editor of Walpole’s 

“ Letters,” whose motion in the House of Commons for a grant to 
purchase the Angerstein collection of pictures! led to the formation 
of the National Gallery, of which he became a trustee. He was 
created Lord Dover on June 20, 1831, but previously, in 1830, he 
had been appointed Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests, the 
year whence Agar Street probably dates, since he was compelled to 
resign that office on account of ill-health, when he was succeeded 
by Viscount Duncannon on February 11, 1831. The latter gave his 
name to Duncannon Street, about the time, in 1837, that the street 
was built during the improvements in Trafalgar Square. Another 
Chief Commissioner, Lord Lowther, gave his name to the Lowther 
Arcade, the site of which is now occupied by the great bank of 
Coutts’s. The fair was originally served by German, French, and 
Swiss toy dealers ; indeed, the idea of such passages adapted to trade 
seems to have been borrowed from France, for about the time the 
Lowther Arcade first became a wonderland for children, Paris had 
its Passage des Panoramas, the Passage Delorme, the Passage 
@ Artois, the Passage Feydeau, the Passage de Caire, and the Passage 
Montesquieu, while sometimes such passages were called by the 
French “Galeries.” The Lowther Arcade excelled the “ Burling- 
ton” in certain architectural daintinesses. The ceiling of small 
pendentive domes was much admired, the arcade itself having been 
nearly 250 feet in length. Many a fond parent must regret its 
effacement—recalling the joys they experienced in contributing to 
the happiness of their open-eyed offspring the many delightful 
surprises the place afforded. A country friend of Mr. Joseph 


! Parliamentary Debates, new series, ix. 1359. 
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Hatton’s well expresses this feeling of disappointment in one whose 
scarce visits to London always included a turn through this toy fair. 
“ ¢ Almost the last time I was in London,’ he says, ‘ I spent an hour 
or two in the Lowther Arcade. It was the eve of my little son 


" Dick’s birthday, and I wanted to take him a suitable present. . . . I can 


taste, in my mind, the very smell of the delightful place, something 
between sawdust and lavender. And the hum and music of it ; the 
toy.trumpets, the accordions, the strips of melodious glass that you 
played upon with a little hammer! And the youngsters with their 
parents and guardians on the self-same errand as my own, to buy 
something for a boy or a girl, and the difficulty of choosing the right 
thing. It was a much easier task for me to select a wedding present 
for my dear Dick’s mother when she was Miss ——. But that is 
neither here nor there. You know I am a bit of a sentimentalist, 
and by Jove, yesterday when I found that wondershop was gone!’ 
. . - He sighed, and mopped his face.” 4 

Nearly opposite the Lowther Arcade was the Lowther Bazaar, 
and both the former and the latter appear to have been in a way the 
successors of the New Exchange and of the frivol shops there and 
in Round Court. The Lowther Bazaar was celebrated for its show of 
fancy goods, Magic Cave, and other exhibitions. Louis Philippe 
used frequently to drop in from his residence behind in York 
Buildings. 

At the Adelaide Gallery, now Gatti’s Restaurant, and named 
after Queen Adelaide, a “Grand Exhibition of Art” was held in 
1854, and the place was once known as the Adelaide Gallery of 
Practical Science, where Jacob Perkins exhibited his steam gun. 
Between the years 1838 and 1843, a living electric eel was exhibited, 
and a variety of exhibitions, concerts, &c., were subsequently held 
here.? King William Street is named after William IV., who took 
some interest in the Trafalgar Square improvement scheme, being 
said to have suggested ‘the name for the square, as well as the 
erection of the monument to Nelson, while one of his last appear- 
ances in public was in 1837, before the opening of the first Academy 
Exhibition here in May of that year.”* Adelaide Street, too, is 
named after the Queen of William IV., daughter of the Duke of 
Saxe-Meiningen. 

1 « Cigarette Papers ” in the People, Aug. 14, 1904. 

2 Mr. George Clinch in Harmsworth’s Magazine, April 1899: ‘* The Arcades 
and Bazaars of London.” There isa drawing by T. H. Shepherd of the Adelaide 
Gallery, and also an engraving of the interior, on the walls of St. Martin’s Library, 


Charing Cross. 
8 Haunted London, by Walter Thornbury, 1880, p. 220. 
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In King William Street, Toole’s Theatre, and the famed “ Beef- 
steak Club ” aboveit, whose members removed their gridiron to Green 
Street, Leicester Square, were pulled down between the years 1896 
and 1900, to make room for the extension of Charing Cross Hospital. 
Originally a whisky store, it became in 1849 the first home in 
London of the Oratorian Fathers under the direction of Cardinal 
Newman, until in 1852 the Oratory of St. Philip Neri was removed 
to its present quarters in South Kensington. Here it was that the 
learned and saintly Father Faber, with others of the brethren, used 
to electrify Catholic and Protestant alike with the force of their 
preaching. After an interval of disuse the building became the 
Polygraphic Hall, and passed into the hands, I think, of a Mr. 
Woodin, who produced an entertainment called ‘“ Woodin’s Carpet- 
bag and Sketch book,” in which the author is said to have exhibited 
amusing quick changes of character, and ventriloquism. Then it 
became the Charing Cross Theatre, and was finally taken over by 
Mr. Toole and called the “ Folly Theatre” from 1880 to 1895, when 
the popular actor’s chief successes were “The Don,” “ Walker, 
London,” and “ Thoroughbred,” he having opened it in 1879 or 
1880 with H. J. Byron’s “ A Fool and His Money.” After his first 
season it was again overhauled and redecorated, and was opened 
again as Toole’s Theatre on February 16, 1883. 

Chandos Street owes its name to William Brydges, Lord 
Chandos, the ancestor of the magnificent owner of “Canons.” It 
runs from Bedford Street to St. Martin’s Lane, where there is said 
to have been an ancient turnpike, to which Mr. Austin Dobson 
thinks that Steele alludes in his “Ramble from Richmond to 
London,” where he relates how, out of pure idleness, he diverted him- 
self by following in “an Hack” the track of a handsome young 
lady with a mask and a maid. The damsel’s chariot was travelling 
‘*through Long Acre towards St. James’s.” “Thereupon,” says the 
vivacious essayist, “we drove for King Street, to save the Pass at 
St. Martin’s Lane.” At the end of Newport Street and Long 
Acre the vehicles become entangled, and for a moment he gets a 
glimpse of his charmer “ with her Mask off.” The chase continues 
“in all Parts of the Town ” for an hour and a half, when the quarry 
is discovered to be a “Silk-worm,” which is your hackney- 
coachman’s term for those profitable fares “who ramble twice or 
thrice a Week from Shop to Shop, to turn over all the Goods. . 
without buying anything.” ! 

1 A Paladin of Philanthropy, by Austin Dobson (** The Grub Street of the 
Arts ”), 1899, pp. 294-5. 
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Between Chandos Street and St. Martin’s Church, and leading 
into Church Lane, was Moor’s Yard,! a space of ground which, 
tradition has it, was in early times a place of execution for male- 
factors. The turnpike-house mentioned by the Bishop of Rochester 
was stated by many of the oldest inhabitants in Smith’s time to have 
been removed, owing to a compromise which the Earl of Salisbury 
effected with the parish, on account of its being deemed so great a 
nuisance to the Earl, whose house stood nearly opposite.? 

So that the Chandos Tavern, which appears to have succeeded 
Pullen’s wine-vaults, is thought to occupy the scene of this turnpike 
at what is now No. 28 St. Martin’s Lane at the corner of Chandos 
Street, and opposite to the shop of Meriade Gibus, the famous 
inventor of the opera-hat.* In case this ingenious contrivance in 
head-gear should ever be superseded and the New Zealander 
should ever discover its ruins outside some dismantled theatre, 
it may perhaps be as well to place on record a description of 
it. The sides are made of merino or some similar material, 
and the crown and brim, which are stiff as in an ordinary hat, are 
connected by a set of springs, so that the hat can be flattened or 
expanded at pleasure. The original perpetrator of the ordinary tall 
silk hat of to-day also dwelt near here, by name Mr. Hetherington, 
a Strand “ haberdasher of hats.” He was, it is said, brought before 


. the Lord Mayor, charged with a breach of the peace, and inciting to 


riot, in that he had, on the morning of January 15, 1797, walked 
down the public highway wearing “a tall structure having a shiny 
lustre, calculated to frighten timid people.” This antipathy to the 
“topper ” is by no means extinct amongthe proletariat. I remember 
witnessing, outside the Grand Hotel at Charing Cross, on some 
public occasion of rejoicing, the unprovoked assault of two roughs 
upon the tall hat of a passer-by. This peaceable-looking young 
citizen, however, happened to be an expert amateur boxer, and 
although the hat that he wore was not a beautiful object to look 
at when his assailants had done with it, the owner laid them both 
low before they could finish their sarcasms. 

The erection of a very notable addition to the architecture of 
London, the Coliseum in St. Martin’s Lane, has considerably 
diminished the width of a court situated between Bedfordbury and 
the Lane, called Taylor’s Buildings. At the Bedfordbury end of this 


1 R. Horwood’s Plan of the Cities of London and Westminster, 1799. 

2 J. T. Smith, Wollekens and his Times, vol. ii. p. 237. 

* Although another hatter, of the name of Cuthbertson, has succeeded to the 
business, the name of Gibus is still retained. An example of the original Gibus 
may be seen within. 
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court is the side elevation of the Hole-in-the-Wall Tavern, now known 
as the “ Marquis of Granby,” Nos. 51 and 52 Chandos Street. Under 
the former sign the tavern had once been kept by a certain Mother 
Maberley, who had been honoured, or dishonoured, by the pro- 
tection of the licentious George, Duke of Buckingham. And here 
it was that the famous highwayman Claude Duval was caught 
napping—in plainer English, drunk—by the bailiff: “Duvall was 
taken drunk at the Hole-in-the-Wall in Chandos Street, and well it 
was for the bailiff and his men that he was drunk, otherwise they 
had tasted his prowess; for he had in his pocket three pistols, 
one whereof would shoot twice, and by his side an excellent sword, 
which, managed by such a hand and heart, must without doubt have 
done wonders.” ! 

Rawlins, the engraver of the fine and much coveted Oxford 
Crown, with a view of the city under the horse, dates a quaint 
supplicatory letter to John Evelyn from the Hole-in-the-Wall in 
St. Martin’s. 

The Marquis of Granby, for his many virtues, military and 
private, deservedly took the place on the signboard, not only of the 
Hole-in-the-Wall in Chandos Street, but of many other tavern-signs 
in London. The following is one of many instances that served to 
strengthen the people’s affection for the gallant Marquis. It also 
illustrates the prevalence of a taste for the “ muffles,” as boxing- 
gloves were then called, taking us back to the days when Vauxhall 
was in the height of its splendour. Old Tyers, the proprietor of the 
Gardens, had commissioned Hayman, the painter, to panel the 
‘‘ Hall of British Worthies” with portraits of the heroes of our land. 
The gallant and good-natured Marquis of Granby was waited upon 
by Tyers with a request that he would honour Hayman with a sitting. 
In consequence, the hero of Minden dropped in at the artist’s studio 
in St. Martin’s Lane. ‘ But, Frank,” said the peer, “ before I sit to 
you, I insist on having a set-to with you.” Hayman, astonished at 
the oddity of the observation, affected not to understand his visitor, 
whereupon the Marquis exclaimed, “I have been told that you are 
one of the last boxers of the school of Broughton, and I flatter 
myself I am not altogether deficient in the pugilistic art, but since I 
have been in Germany I have got out of practice, therefore I want a 
little trial of your skill.” Hayman pleaded age and gout as obstacles 
to his consent. To the first the Marquis replied “there was very 
little difference between them ; and to the second, that he considered 
exercise as a specific remedy,” adding, laughing, “besides, a few 

1 Harleian Miscellany, vol. vii. p. 398. 
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rounds will cause a glow of countenance that will give animation to 
the canvas.” Hayman no longer resisted, the gloves were donned, 
and to it they went. After a good display of strength and science, 
Hayman delivered such a straight hit in the “ breadbasket ” that down 
they both went with a tremendous crash. This brought upstairs the 
affrighted Mrs. Hayman, who found the Academician and the 
Commander-in-Chief rolling over each other on the carpet like two 
unchained bears. Frank, who was a humourist and don-vivant, 
often narrated this anecdote of the nobleman— 


Who filled our sign-posts then as Wellesley now, 


over a social glass at his own and his friends’ merry meetings.! 

In Chandos Street the most gorgeously decked popinjay could 
preen his feathers at Tom Joyce’s, the lace-cleaner, who hung out his 
sign of the “Crown and Golden Letters,” and undertook to clean 
“‘all-sorts of Silver and Gold Lace Shapes, Stars, Buttons, Brocades, 
Stuffs, and Fringes, and all sorts of Embroidery, in the best Manner, 
without doing any Detriment, if it be on the finest Cloth, Silk, or 
Velvet. I have liv’d here fifteen Years, and there never was any 
other Lace-Cleaner liv’d here but me and my Wife. I have per- 
form’d the like in foreign Countries, to the great Satisfaction of all 
Gentlemen and Ladies: and there is no one in England knows this 
Art, or can perform it, like myself.” ? 

At the “One Tun” tavern in Chandos Street, of which he had 
become the proprietor, died, in 1844, Ruthven, the famous Bow 
Street runner, aged fifty-two years. He was for thirty years attached 
to the police force, having entered it at the age of seventeen, and 
retired with a pension of 220/. per annum from the British Govern- 
ment. It was he who, among many other notorious captures, 
accomplished that of Thistlewood, for the Cato Street conspiracy, 
in which daring enterprise Smithers was killed; of Thurtell, the 
murderer of Mr. Weare; and he also was responsible for the dis- 
covery of bank robberies and forgeries on Government to an enormous 
amount. He was a most eccentric character, and had written a 
history of his life, but would on no account allow it to meet the 
public eye.? In the year 1750 Dr. Arne and Dr. Boyce frequently 
invited to the “One Tun” tavern a boy of vulgar manners, who, 
having drunk freely of geneva, played on the harpsichord without 

' Henry Downes Miles’s Pugilistica, 1880, vol. i. p. 91. 

? Daily Advertiser, January 9, 1742. 

* The Gentleman’s Magazine, obituary notice, May 1844 (vol. xxi. p. 552). 
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method, and produced such beautiful wild harmony as quite 
delighted those great professors of music." 

Much as to fashions in mid-eighteenth century dress may be 
gathered from the newspaper announcements of the “ man-mercers ” 
and the “man-milliners.” Joseph More, at the Wheatsheaf, No. 3, 
Chandos Street, betrays a “ haste to be rich” by adopting “‘a different 
way of business,” and wishes to dispose of “an elegant assortment of 
Tissues, Brocades, Satins, Armozeens, Lustrings, &c. . . . Variety 
of Poplins, Queen’s Stuffs, Bombazeens, together with a general 
assortment of mourning Black Satins, and Florentines, for Gentle- 
men’s wearing. The lowest price at a word.” The last silk-merce 
in Chandos Street disappeared about the year 1865, where a large 
fortune was made from the famous mazarine-blue sili, the colour ot 
the cardinal’s robes. The father of John Thelwall, the political writer 
and elocutionist, was a silk-mercer in this street, where John was 
born in 1764. There, too, Humfrey Wanley the antiquary, and 
librarian to Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, lodged, as we gather 
from a letter in the Harleian MSS., from the Rev. Thomas Baker, 
Cambridge (Oct. 16, 1718), addressed “To the worthy Mr. Wanley 
at the Riding-Hood Shop, the corner of Chandois and Bedford 
Streets, Covent Garden.” 

In an “improvement” clearance about the year 1830 was taken 
down, on the north side of Chandos Street, the large hotel known as 
the “Key,” mentioned in the scandalous chronicles of the eighteenth 
century as the resort of rakes, royal and noble, and their com- 
panions, for whose privacy coaches drove under the gateway, close 
to the hotel door.® 

On the night of January 5, 1751, at about 11 of the clock, “three 
young Gentlemen of the Law, going along Chandos Street in their 
Merriments, thought fit to break a Lamp at the Door of Mr. Brown, 
a Butcher, whereupon his Servant stept after them to know the 
Reason, which they explain’d by several blows on his Head, and 
drove him back again into his Master’s Shop, which was soon filled 
with People in a tumultuous Manner; Mr. Brown being at that Time 
with some Friends at the Swan, Word was brought of a Riot at his 
House, and that his Wife was frightened, his Servants beat, and his 
Goods like to be thrown into the Street ; the poor Man immediately 
ran over the Way to protect his Family, and being told which were 
the Offenders, he seizes two of them, and being a stout Man tumbles 


1 Creed Collection of Tavern Signs. 
2 Morning Herald and Daily Advertiser, December 15, 1783. 
8 Timbs’s Walks and Talks, 1865, p. 182. 
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them Neck and Heels out of his Shop, a Watchman hauls out a 
third, so they were carried to the Round House. The next Morning 
on a Hearing before the Justice, the Parties were all dismissed.” } 
The St. Martin’s Round House seems to have been abolished 
long before that appertaining to the neighbouring parish of St. Giles. 
In Ainsworth’s “ Jack Sheppard” the latter, probably one of the last 
that remained, is described as having stood in an angle of Kendrick 
Yard, its back windows looking upon the burial-ground of St. Giles’s 
Church ; it was built in a cylindrical form, like a martello tower, 
though, from bulging, it resembled an enormous tusk set on its end: 
it was two stories high, and had a flat roof, surmounted by a gilt 
vane in the shape of a key. The St. Martin’s Round House, which 
Mr. Austin Dobson describes as “‘a favourite resort of the Georgian 
nobility and gentry,” was a means of inflicting much cruelty even 
upon turbulent “night-birds,” to say nothing of the innocent that 
were often bundled into it indiscriminately. The writer has a note 
from a newspaper of the middle of the eighteenth century, without 
; any precise date, which tells how one Thursday night the Westminster 
| constables made a general search “and took up a great Number of 
| People, and so many Women were crowded into St. Martin’s Round 
House, that four of them were suffocated and found dead the next 
‘ Morning, for which some Persons were Yesterday taken up and 







































committed to the Gatehouse, great Barbarity appearing in the Affair.” 

There was a sign of the “Ship” appertaining apparently to a 
tavern in Chandos Street, where the creditors of “ Messrs. William 
and Gilbert Gordon, Perriwig-Makers, late Partners in Suffolk Street, 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, were desired to meet . . . in order to 
receive their Dividend of the Money now got in of the aforesaid 
Gordon’s Debts.” ? 

This Chandos Street seems to have excelled all others in the 
neighbourhood of Charing Cross in its qualifications for the title of 
“ Queer Street.” On an unfortunate Thursday in December 1718, 
four highwaymen were drinking at the “One Tun” tavern, “ near 
Hungerford Market,” when, as usual, they must find something te 
‘ fall out about, and, without having far to go in search of an excuse, 
they found it in the division of their booty. But the drawer over- 

heard them, and sent for a constable, when they were secured and 
committed to Newgate, soon after, probably, dying of a “hempen 
fever.”* A complete arsenal was found upon them, viz. two blunder- 











1 Newspaper of January 6, 1751. 
2 Daily Advertiser, March 18, 1742. 
8 Weekly Journal, December 6, 1718. 
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busses, one loaded with fifteen balls, the other with seven, and five 
pistols loaded with powder and shot.! 

Some years later the ‘One Tun” appears to have become the 
‘One Tun and King’s Arms,” and the creditors of Mr. Charles Mist, 
“late of Wardour Street, Old Soho, in the Parish of St. Ann, West- 
minster, Paviour, are desir’d to meet the said Mr. Mist’s Friends, 
at the One Tun and King’s Arms in the Strand, the 19th of this 
instant July, at Four o’Clock in the Afternoon of the same Day ; 
at which time the Creditors are desir’d to bring with them their 
respective Demands upon the said Charles Mist.” ? 

Matthew Blakiston, grocer, opposite the “ One Tun,” in the Strand, 
z.¢. in Chandos Street, expresses a touching solicitude to confer upon 
the public the benefits of his “best double-refin’d Loaf-Sugar, 
commonly call’d treble-refin’d, at 83¢. per Pound; also the finest 
Hyson Tea at 14s. per Pound, and so, in Proportion, all Sorts of 
Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, and Caracca Cocoa Nuts, and other Grocery 
Wares cheaper than now sold by any Grocer in London. He like- 
wise sells all Sorts of Teas, Coffee, Sago, &c. for Exportation ; and 
to prevent any Imposition, he delivers a Catalogue of the Prices of 
all his Goods, which for Goodness he submits to the Judgment of 
every one that is pleased to deal with him. Also Arrack cheaper 
than any where else in Town: No less Quantity than five Gallons. 

“N.B.—He gives all Servants who are sent to him a Ticket, 

printed (as in the Margin) by Way of 
| Mr. Blakiston, | Certificate to Masters or Mistresses, that 
| Grocer, in the Strand. | they have not mistook his Shop, which 
| ' has too often happened, to his Prejudice 
and their Disappointment.” * 

Late in the eighteenth century there met at a tavern kept by one 
Fulham, in Chandos Street, Covent Garden, a convivial club called 
the “ Eccentrics,” which was an offshoot of the “ Brilliants.” They 
next moved to Tom Ree’s, May’s Buildings, St. Martin’s Lane, and 
here they were flourishing at all hours. The club afterwards met 
at the “Green Dragon” tavern in Fleet Street, and it comprised at 
one time many celebrities of the literary and political world. From 
its commencement the club numbered upwards of 40,000 members 
of the dons vivants of the metropolis, many of whom held high social 
position ; among others were Fox, Sheridan, Lords Melbourne and 
Brougham. On the same memorable night that Sheridan and Lord 








1 History of Signboards. 
2 Daily Advertiser, July 10, 1742. 
3 St. James’s Evening Post, January 31, 1738. 
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Petersham were admitted, Hook was enrolled ; and through this club 
membership Theodore is believed to have obtained some of his high 
connections.! 

It would be remarkable if the arms of the Vintners’ Company 
had been neglected on the signboards of this neighbourhood, for the 
commercial dealings of the Vintners with tavern-keepers here must 
have been enormous. So we find the ‘‘ Three Tuns” in Chandos 
Street a tavern-haunt of Pepys the diarist, when he came as far west 
to “take the air.” It was at the “Three Tuns” that Sally Pridden, 
alias Sally Salisbury, from her resemblance to the Countess, in a fit 
of jealousy, stabbed the Hon. John Finch in 1723. Her story 
will be found in the Newgate Calendar,? and—unique coincidence 
probably—her portrait was painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

In company of several neighbours in Covent Garden one Monday 
night in 1679, Robert Taylor, a dancing-master, upon occasion of 
some words, as usual, killed one Mr. Price of the same place at the 
“Three Tuns ” in Shandois Street. ‘‘ The said R. Taylor is a person 
of middle stature, hath a cut across his chin, a scar in his left cheek, 
having two fingers and a thumb of one hand burnt at the ends 
shorter than the other, round visaged, thick lipt, his own hair being 
of a light brown under a periwig ; he lived in James Street, in 
Covent Garden. Whoever apprehends him, and gives notice thereof 
to Mr. Reynolds, bookseller, in Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
shall have 1o pound reward. And whereas it was printed in last 
week’s ‘Intelligence’ that he was taken, you are to take notice that 
it is most notoriously false.”* Again, on a certain Monday in 
February 1725, two officers in the Guards, who were reputed good 
friends, could find nothing better to do than to set to quarrelling. 
So Captain Turtle of the 3rd Regiment and Brigadier Wilson of the 
1st Troop went to the “Three Tuns” in Chandos Street, called for 
a room to drink in, and immediately fought a duel, in which the 
captain was so dangerously wounded that he died next day. But it 
was said that before his death he acknowledged himself the aggressor 
before several witnesses.‘ 

Although it would be difficult to find one now, Chandos Street 
possesses the distinction of having been one of the first streets, if not 

? John Timbs’s Lives of Wits and Humourists, 1862, vol. ii. p. 303. 

2 Vol. i. pp. 260-62. According to Mr. Laurence Hutton, the ‘‘ Three 
Tuns ” stood on the site of No. 66 Bedford Street, zear the corner of Chandos 
Street, but it is evident from the above and from what follows that it was partially, 
at all events, in Chandos Street. 


* Chambers’s Book of Days, vol. ii. p. 92. 
* Daily Post, February 11, 1725. 
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the very first, not only in London but in England, in which a 
balcony was erected. This was in the middle of the 17th century ; 
and it was Lord Arundel who was responsible for the innovation, 
one which led to their being adopted as a distinctive house-sign : 

“He [Lord Arundel] also was the first that invented balconies ; 
ye first was in Covent Garden, and in Chandos Street at the corner 
was Ye Sign of a Balcony, which country folks were wont much to 
gaze on.” Six blank lottery tickets having been dropped, John Cox, 
upholsterer, requests that they may be brought to his sign of the 
“Tron Balcony ” in “ Druery” Lane, next door to the Lord Craven’s. ! 
Quacks were authors in those days, not indeed in a literary way 
exactly, but as the inventors of some medicine to which they were 
anxious to call the attention of the public. One J. Manton, sur- 
geon, advertises himself at the Balcony-House, next to the Crown 
and Sceptre Tavern in Old Bailey, where might be had a “ pleasant 
alterative Diet-Drink,” of which he was the “ Author,” ‘ whose 
specifick Qualities, in changing and sweetning the whole Mass of 
Humours, are so surprizing, etc.”? It was in the fashionable days of 
Covent Garden that the Balcony, as something more than a “ nine 
days’ wonder,” fairly took that quarter by storm. Richard Brome, 
in his “Covent Garden Weeded, or The Middlesex Justice of 
Peace,” 1658, says: ‘That’s the Bellconey she stands on, that 
jets out so on the forepart of the house ; every house here has one 
of them.” “Shandois Street” was so contiguously situated to 
Covent Garden that it was probably embraced in the name of that 
historic quarter. For instance, the “Anchor and Crown” is 
advertised as at “the lower-end of Shandois Street, near Covent 
Garden,” next door to which was sold “the Water that cures the 
King’s Evil” and innumerable other evils incidental to the King’s 
subjects who favoured town-life. This town-life rendered those 
who adopted it liable to another evil curable only through the wear- 
ing, by those who promoted it, of the Anodyne Necklace, as the 
hangman’s rope was called. And not exempt from the molestation 
of the footpad and the highway robber were the highest in the land, 
among whom on one occasion was the “ magnificent” Duke of 
Chandos, grandson of George Brydges, Lord Chandos, after whom 
the street under notice was named. In December 1720 four men, 
Thomas Phillips, William Heater, William Spickett, and Joseph 
Lindsey, were apprehended at the Black Horse in the Broad Way, 
Westminster, on suspicion of robbing on the highway, carried before 


1 Post-Boy, August 15-18, 1718. 
2 Weekly Journal, December 2, 1721. 
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the Justice at St. Margaret’s, who committed them to the Gatehouse. 
They violently resisted when taken, and one of them shot at a Mr. 
Rowlet, a constable, the bullet grazing his shoulder. It was said that 
two of these men were concerned in the robbery committed some 
time before upon his Grace the Duke of Chandois. ! 

A very noted resort in Chandos Street in the 18th century was 
the ‘ Lebeck’s Head.” It was at the north-west corner of Half 
Moon Passage, a passage since merged in Bedford Street, not 
Bradford Street as in the “ History of Signboards.” 2 Of this Lebeck, 
who was a famous cook of the latter part of the 17th and the 
beginning of the 18th century, there is a fine mezzotint—I think, if 
I remember rightly, it is a mezzotint—in the Creed Collection of 
Tavern Signs in the British Museum Library. Perhaps this is the 
engraving executed by Andrew Miller in 1739 from a painting by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller. “The Lebeck’s Head ” had its imitators in both 
London and the provinces. It was the favourite headquarters for 
meetings of a commercial nature. For instance, the butchers, fish- 
mongers, poulterers &c. of Westminster that kept shops in the 
markets within the Liberty are requested to meet here at six o’clock 
to consult how to apply to Parliament to have their leases made 
void, ‘that they may be at the Liberty of following their 
Customers into the New Building, and not to be confin’d to the 
Markets, and starv’d whilst a Handful of Forestallers run away with 
their Bread.” * Again, the ‘“‘Creditors of Charles Pitfield, Esq., 
deceas’d, are desir’d to meet at the Lebeck’s Head Tavern in 
Chandos Street, Covent Garden, tomorrow, the 16th instant, at six 
o’clock in the Evening, to consider of a proper Remedy to be taken 
for the Recovery of their respective Debts.” 4 

The landlord of the “Bell and Dragon” in Chandos Strcet 
among twenty-one other alehouse keepers avowedly expresses 
himself, in 1756, as being in sympathy with the Master-Taylors 
and Staymakers, who were “ much concerned at the unhappy Com- 
binations that a few evil-minded Journeymen have raised among 
the rest. And having now tried every Method to convince them of 
their Errors, and dissuade them from an Opposition to Laws so 
much in their Favour, are now resolved (if we should be put to the 
disagreeable Necessity by a Continuation of their Obstinacy), to 
punish all who shall offend against the aforesaid Laws: But as we 


1 Weekly Journal, December 24, 1720. 

* This, however, is probably a mere printer’s error. 
® Daily Advertiser, April 6, 1742. 

* Jéid. October 15, 1742. 
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would rather choose to live in Harmony with our Journeymen, and 
as the several Alehouse Keepers whose Names and Signs are here- 
unto annexed, have given publick Testimony of their Dislike to all 
Combinations, and have expressed a Desire of serving both Masters 
and Journeymen, we do hereby give Notice to all Journeymen 
Taylors and Staymakers, who are willing to submit to the Wages 
and Hours prescribed by the Law, that if they will use any of the 
following Alehouses as Houses of Call, without Slates or Articles, 
that he will apply for them at the said Houses in Preference to any 
other.” Here follows the list alluded to. 

From a trades token it appears that there was a sign of the “ Three 
Elms” in Chandos Street, appertaining to Edward Boswell in 1667. 
The Civil Service Supply Association, at the eastern end of Chandos 
Street, is said to have had its origin about twenty or thirty years ago 
in the purchase by a few clerks, at wholesale price for division 
among themselves, of a chest of tea. They “struck ile” when 
the idea was enterprisingly adopted by them on an extended scale. 

The “Rhenish Wine House,” Charing Cross, seems to have 
been situated, like the ‘Canary House,” somewhere in the vicinity 
of Bedford Street. There was another in Channel Row, West- 
minster : 


What wretch would nibble on a hanging shelf, 
When at Pontack’s he may regale himself? 

Or to the house of cleanly Rhenish go, 

Or that at Charing Cross, or that in Channel Row?? 


Bedfordbury, running parallel to and eastward of St. Martin’s 
Lane, and leading northward from Chandos Street, had fallen, in 
Cunningham’s time, from a once decently inhabited place to a nest 
of low alleys and streets. With the extension of Metropolitan 
London, however, on all sides, it is assuming, like St. Martin’s Lane, 
something of renewed life, owing, no doubt, to contiguity to Covent 
Garden Market, and other important districts. The sign of the 
“Lemon Tree” in this street, a few doors from the “ Marquis of 
Granby,” is probably owirg in its origin to being in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the market. ‘The first sign of the ‘‘ Lemon Tree” 
seems, indeed, to have becn in the Market itself, for Charles Ogle 
advertises for sale in a vault under the “ Lemon Tree” in Covent 
Garden Market, at seven shillings a gallon, “A Large and curious 
Parcel of Brandy and Rum Orange Shrub, made with true Seville 


? Vide Collection of Material relating to the Signs of London and Home 
Counties in the St. Martin’s Library, Charing Cross (No. 219). 
2 The Hind and the Panther Transversed. 
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Oranges of this Season, when they were in their best Perfection. 
Note, Those who buy five Gallons or a greater Quantity shall be 
abated Six Pence a Gallon.” ! 

I believe the lemon tree was introduced into this country at the 
extreme latter end of the fifteenth century, but the sign arose when 
the fruit, and perhaps the tree, was first sold at Covent Garden. 
The author of the valuable little “Epicure’s Almanack” of 1815 
says, “Almost all the principal market gardeners within ten or 
twelve miles of the metropolis rent a stand in Covent Garden, where 
every esculent vegetable, in or out of season, indigenous or exotic, 
natural or forced, may be purchased. Among the superior 
fruiterers we notice Mr. Cook at the ‘Lemon Tree,’ Mr. Moulder, 
Mr. Bunting, Mr. Grange, Mr. Mabbot, Messrs. Best and 
Strudwicke.” ? 

It is not every day that one meets with an advertisement by a 
publican of a chapel to let. Yet inquiries were to be made of 
Mr. Collin Donaldson, of the ‘Lemon Tree” in Bedfordbury, con- 
cerning the letting (“ to be enter’d upon immediately ”) of “A Meeting 
Place, in Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, with new Pulpit 
and Cushion, new Pews, Window-Curtains, Brass Branches, &c., all 
complete, and fit for any congregation cf Protestant Dissenters. To 
be had on very easy Terms.” ® 

Sir Francis Kynaston, one of King Charles I.’s esquires of the 
body, dwelt in Bedfordbury, or, at least, he is described on the 
rate-books of St. Martin’s as living in Covent Garden, in 1636 
(meaning probably, as was customary, the dzstrict of Covent Garden), 
‘on the east side of the street towards Berrie.” Ido not think it 
survives now, but Cunningham says that “Kynaston’s Alley,” in 
Bedfordbury, “ still exists.” 

It was in Bedfordbury apparently that the Museum Minerve, of 
which Sir Francis Kynaston was the “ Regent” or president, was 

? Daily Advertiser, Dec. 12 and 22, 1741. 

2 The Zpicure’s Almanack, 1815, p. 294. That the lemon tree was cultivated 
in the neighbourhood of London before is evident from the following: ‘Just 
brought over from Holland, a fine Collection of Orange and Lemon Trees, both 
plain, and variegated with the finest Cream and Yellow Colours, of the best 
sorts, full of Fruit and Flowers, of all Sizes fit for the Orangery, or to adorn 
Ladies’ Chambers: to be sold very cheap by James Lesley, at Mr. Frazier’s, next 
door to Beaufort House, near the Waterside at Chelsea ; where all Gentlemen 
and Ladies may be furnished with the most curious of Bulbous Roots from 
Holland and other parts of Europe, at the lowest prices.” (London Journal, 
July 29, 1721.) 

* Daily Advertiser, April 6, 1742. This, of course, may not have been a tavern 
at that time. 
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“established at a house in Covent Garden.” The constitutions of 
this academy for the “ nobility and gentry” were published in London 
in 1636, in quarto. It was instituted in the eleventh year of the reign 
of Charles I. at a house in Covent Garden purchased for the purpose 
by Kynaston, and furnished by him with books, manuscripts, 
paintings, statues, musical and mathematical instruments, &c., and 
every requisite for a polite and liberal education. Only the nobility 
and gentry were admissible, and professors were appointed to teach 
the various arts and sciences. When the plague was raging Kynaston 
obtained permission of the King to use King James’s College at 
Chelsea, both as a refuge from the violence of the contagion and as 
a retirement in which the education of the young men might be 
continued uninterrupted. The Provost, however, of the Chelsea 
College objected, and the Museum Minerve had to put up with 
accommodation at Little Chelsea.! 

Two Lions rampant supporting a crown, and a “ Half Moon,” 
were two signs in Bedfordbury, as trade tokens testify. 

Mr. James Payne, a bookseller of Bedfordbury (perhaps the son 
of Thomas Payne), died in Paris in 1809. Mr. Burnet describes 
him as remarkable for his amenity as for probity and learning. 
Repeated journeys to Italy, France, and Germany had enabled him 
to collect a great number of precious MSS. and rare editions, most 
of which went to enrich Lord Spencer’s Library—the most splendid 
collection ever made by a private person.? 

Before Bedfordbury had quite fallen from its high estate the 
following curiosities in textile fabrics, the stock in trade of Robert 
Davidson, Woollen Draper and Man’s Mercer, No. 2, Bedfordbury, 
were announced for sale: Jeans, Jeanets, Thicksets, Corduroys, 
Cordereens, Sattinets, Cantoons, Ribb’d Delures, Velverets, 
Velveteens, Prunellas, Velvets, Lastings, Silkeens, Printing Jeanets, 
Damascuses, Florentines, Princess Stuffs, Stripe Linseys, Flannels, 
Baizes, Superfine Cloths, Seconds, Liveries, &c.3 And at Mr. 
Arrowsmith’s, ‘Turner’s Court, Bedfordbury, next Chandois Street, 
was to be sold A Reat Inp1A SHAUuL “ for the Prime Cost, Sixteen 
Guineas.” It is again described as “a very beautiful Shaul Hand- 
kerchief.” 4 

There is, it must be confessed, something of an air of slum-land 
still in parts of Bedfordbury, with its narrow and devious courts and 


1 Faulkner’s Chelsea, 1829, vol. ii. p. 227. 

? Notes and Queries, 2nd series, vol. viii. p. 122. 

8 Morning Chronicle and London Advertiser, March 3, 1780. 
* Lbid. 5 
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alleys. Part of it, however, was swept away with the larger portion of 
the pestilential rookery consisting of the Caribbee Islands, formerly 
known as the Bermudas, in 1830. And in 1880-1 a further im- 
provement was made by the erection of large blocks of model 
lodging-houses, occupying nearly all the space between Bedford 
Street and Bedfordbury. 

New Street is'a continuation of King Street, Covent Garden, to 
St. Martin’s Lane, with Bedfordbury leading south to Chandos 
Street. The landlord of the “Swan,” tavern in this street, now, I 
think, known as the White Swan Hotel, No. 14, could justly claim 
at the beginning of last century to be a licensed wictuadler, for in the 
“Epicure’s Almanack ” we read that it was in 1815 “along established 
house, well known for the excellence of its fish, flesh, and fowl, 
which are served up in the best style of cookery by bill of fare daily, 
to a respectable and numerous company of guests.” At the “Coffee 
House in New Street ” dwelt in 1671 Joseph Howard, whose token 
bore the half-length figure of a man holding a cup with a hand 
issuing from a cloud, and pouring into it from a coffee-pot. On a 
table are three pipes.! 

‘‘ Painful as it is to relate,” writes one who was a Zersona grata with 
the great and learned Samuel Johnson, to wit Richard Cumberland, 
“T have heard that illustrious scholar assert (and he never varied 
from the truth of fact) that he subsisted himself for a considerable 
space of time upon the scanty pittance of fourpence halfpenny per 
day.”? And on one occasion Johnson relates how at the “ Pine 
Apple” in New Street he “ dined very well for eightpence, with very 
good company. Several of them had travelled. They expected to 
meet every day, but did not know one another’s names. It used to 
cost the rest a shilling, for they drank wine ; but I had acut of meat 
for sixpence, and bread for a penny, and gave the waiter a penny ; so 
that I was quite well served, nay, better than the rest, for they gave 
the waiter nothing.” * This was when he occupied his first lodgings 
in London at a stay-maker’s in Exeter Street, close by. 

Benjamin Cooke, the father of the celebrated English musician 
Dr. Benjamin Cooke, was a music-seller at the sign of the “‘ Golden 
Harp” in New Street, Covent Garden. Here he published 

? Akerman’s Account of Tradesmen’s Tokens, 1849, p. 144. 

2? Memoirs of Richard Cumberland, 1806, p. 261. Cumberland was always 
treated with great courtesy by Dr. Johnson, who in his Letters to Mrs. Thrale, 
vol. ii. p. 68, thus speaks of him : ‘‘ The want of company is an inconvenience, 


but Mr. Cumberland isa million.” 
5 Boswell’s Johnson, ed. by J. W. Croker, 1831. 
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Corelli’s Twelve Grand Concertos and his Four Operas, or Sonatas, 
all in Score. ‘‘Corrected and recommended by the learned Dr. 
Pepusch, to all students of Musick” &c. ;! the “ Favourite Sones in 
the Opera of Operas; or Tom THumB the Great, as they were 
perform’d at the Theatre in the Haymarket,” &c. ;? William 
Corbett’s “Thirty-five Concertos or Universal Bizzaries for four 
Violins, Tenor Violin, Violoncello, and thorough Bass for Organ or 
Harpsichord, in seven Parts ;* the compositions of John Humphries, 
a violinist and composer, for his instrument in London, who died in 
1730;4 and “The AMUSEMENT: Being a Collection of twelve 
English Songs (one of which is Hai/! Windsor, as sung by Mr. 
Lowe, at the Theatre in Drury Lane), all compos’d by Mr, 
J. Travers.”* Also Six Concertos by Sig. Alex. Scarlatti ; Twelve 
ditto by Mr. De Fesch ; Six ditto by Mr. Avison; two Volumes of 
Lessons for the Harpsichord, compos’d (expressly for the Princess 
of Asturia) by Sig. Domenico Scarlatti; six Solos for two Violon- 
cellos, by Sig. Lanzetti, for the practise of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales ; and Twenty Canzonettas, or Italian Ballads, by 
‘Mr. De Fesch.” Cooke’s distinguished son was the composer of the 
glees “In the merry month of May,” “ Hark the lark,” “ How sleep 
the brave,” &c., and the vocal duets “ Let Rubinelli charm the ear,” 
and “ Thyrsis when he left me.” Dr. Cooke had the character of a 
most amiable and agreeable man. Miss Hawkins, in her anecdotes, 
says, “ No one was ever less vain of superior excellence in an art, or 
rather, less sensible of it, than Dr. Cooke ; he certainly supposed 
that every body could do what he did, ‘if they would but try.’” He 
died in 1793. 

In New Street art was represented, as regards residents, by 
Flaxman’s father, who kept there a shop for the sale of plaster casts, 
at the sign of the “ Golden Head,” whence Flaxman /i/s sent his 
first contribution to the Royal Academy Exhibition in 1770. It 
was a “ Portrait of a Gentleman,” a model. 

New Street was one of the numerous streets in this part of the 
West-end that became fashionable under the Stuarts owing to their 
proximity to “the joyous neighbourhood of Covent Garden” ; and 
till about 1860 it was the chief carriage-way to Covent Garden, when 
Garrick Street was formed to give a good western approach thereto.® 
Cunningham says that the Countess of Chesterfield, with whom 


1 Craftsman, April 29, 1733. 2 Ibid. September 8, 1733. 
$ Datly Advertiser, April 6, 1742. ‘4 Jéid. October 15, 1742. 
5 Jbid, February 4, 1742. 6 Wheatley’s Cunningham. 
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Van Dyck was in love, occupied a house on the south side in 1660. 
To this day it retains a much older aspect than the streets by which 
it is surrounded. 

Having taken a furnished cottage a short time ago in a certain 
remote part of Essex, which may as well be nameless, we, my wife 
and self, were considerably surprised to find that it was customary 
for the landlord to insert advertisements in the newspapers intended 
for the notice of a kind of people whose presence was strongly 
resented by the estimable vicar of the parish—so much so, indeed, 
that he threatened, I believe, to buy up the property, several houses, 
in question. But while the modern advertisement does not excite 
suspicion in the ordinary reader, the brazen advertiser of the eighteenth 
century seems to have had no fear of the law before his eyes, for he 
thus announces himself: ‘To the Ladies. Any lady whose situation 
requires a temporary retirement, may be accommodated agreeable to 
her wishes in the house of a gentleman eminent in his profession, 
whose honour and secrecy may be depended upon, and every vestige 
of pregnancy obliterated, so as to elude the scrutiny of the most 
sagacious. Letters directed to A.B. at Mr. Conn’s, tobacconist, 
No. 20, New Street, Covent Garden, will immediately be transmitted 
as addressed.” ! 

Nothing exhibits more forcibly the sad aspect of urban life than 
the number of hospitals that the purse-strings of the not altogether 
selfish rich have opened to the unfortunate poor. The increase in 
the number of these hospitals during nearly a century has been most 
remarkable, and therefore of infinite credit to the charitable who are 
responsible for so much development—not forgetting the indis- 
pensable and devoted servants of Aésculapius who spend their lives 
largely in re-doing what other people have undone, either by in- 
advertence, neglect, or downright crime. In the year 1818 there 
were but twenty-three hospitals, as we understand the word now, 
including those for “ lying-in.”? But “ Whitaker’s Almanack ” gives 
a list, to-day, of no fewer than inety-one, including, besides the great 
general hospitals, those for consumption and chest diseases, for 
children, women, nervous diseases (epilepsy, paralysis, &c.), fever, 
skin, cancer, orthopedic, dental, throat and ear, and others of a 
miscellaneous character. We recall the divine words, “ Faith, Hope, 
Charity ; but the greatest of these is Charity.” And it was in the 
real spirit of Christ that the vigorous Dr. Benjamin Golding, by 
his virile philanthropy, forwarded the foundation, in the year 1818, 

1 The Evening Mail, May 25, 1789. 
2 The Picture of London, 1818. 
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of the West London Infirmary, afterwards known as the Charing 
Cross Hospital. It is not generally known that under the former 
designation it was established, in the first instance, in Villiers Street. 
How appropriate the simple lines of Dr. Golding himself to the 
occasion : 
How happy they who, blest by fortune’s store, 
Enjoy the means to comfort the distressed ; 
T’assuage the sufferings of the lowly poor, 
And soothe the anguish of the aching breast ! 


The first stone of the present building was laid by the Duke of 
Sussex, with Masonic ceremonies, on September 15, 1831. At its 
completion it differed in its exterior from the present building in 
that it has received the addition of the whole of the top story. 
Dr. Golding contemplated, by the establishment of this hospital, the 
hitherto untried combination of a Dispensary for supplying attendance 
and medicine to the sick poor at their own homes, with a Hospital 
for receiving and providing with clean domestic comforts the more 
dangerous cases—as indoor patients. Its first patrons were the 
Princesses Augusta and Sophia, and the Dukes of York and Kent. 
The sufferings of the poor which this beneficent institution has been 
instrumental in alleviating, even during the twelve or fourteen years 
anterior to the present site being occupied, may be gauged by the 
fact that during that time there were admitted for relief as out-patients 
upwards of 30,000 poor sick persons. This, however, it must be 
remembered, was at a time when Porridge Island, the Bermudas, 
and the C’ribbee Islands, upon the site of which the hospital now 
stands, constituted a series of the most awful slums, swarming with 
the wrack of Modern Babylon. This at the time, 1831, formed the 
eighth casualty hospital for the metropolis, the others being St. 
Bartholomew’s, Guy’s, St. Thomas’s, St. George’s, the London, 
Westminster, and Middlesex. On account of the enormous traffic 
of the neighbourhood, and in a less degree owing to its proximity 
to Charing Cross Railway Station, and to the area between that 
station and Waterloo Junction, it has as many accidents as any 
hospital in London, sometimes as many as eight in one day. 

Bedford Street, leading from nearly opposite the Adelphi into 
King Street, on the west side of Covent Garden, is described by 
Strype as being favoured by mercers, drapers, and lacemen. Of 
these, the son of Kynaston the actor was an opulent mercer here 
in the fashionable days of Covent Garden, and here the actor in his 
old age lived and died. Dick Kynaston, as he was familiarly known, 
was, I think, the first impersonator on the stage of female characters, 
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and on one occasion Davenant, the manager, when King Charles II. 
expressed impatience for the lifting of the curtain, answered—“ Sire, 
the scene will commence as soon as the queen is shaved.” Garrick 
and his friend Dr. Arne were of the opinion that these male actors 
of female parts were selected from amongst the counter-tenors, and 
even that they spoke in fa/se¢to. In the prologue written for the 
performance of Kynaston’s Desdemona were the following lines : 

Our women are defective, and so sized 

You’d think they were some of the Guard disguised ; 

For to speak truth, men act, that are between 

Forty and fifty, wenches of fifteen ; 


With bones so large, and nerve so uncompliant, 
When you call Desdemona—enter giant. 


Shop-bills relating to the tradesmen in this street may be seen 
in the Banks Collection (from 1785 to 1789), notably one relating 
to the “Three Crowns.” This house, No. 26, is still, I think, a 
gold-lace manufacturer’s and retained its old sign of the “Three 
Crowns” until the house was pulled down in 1875. As a laceman’s 
sign the “ Three Crowns” is probably in allusion to the arms of the 
Drapers’ Company, which consist of three golden crowns, in their 
turn allusive to the crowns of the three kings of Cologne. 

“Turkey Coffee 6s. 4¢., with allowance to them that buy 
Quantities. Bohee from 12s. to 24s. All sorts of Green, the lowest 
12s. Chocolate with sugar 2s. 2¢. All Nuts 3s. 6¢. The finest 
Brazils 48s., and 3s. 4d. an Ounce. Portugal 18s., and 1s. 4d. an 
ounce, Right Amazona, Barcelona, and Port St. Lucar. Sold very 
cheap by Wholesale or Retail; and Orange-flower water: at the 
‘Star’ in Bedford Court, near Bedford Street, Covent Garden.” 
This advertisement, exhibiting the high price of tea even fifty years 
after its more general introduction about 1657, appertained to 
Robert Tate, druggist, who in 1711 describes himself as “against 
York Buildings in the Strand.” Green tea is said to have first 
begun to be used in 1715, but Tate in Bedford Court advertises it as 
early as 1709.1 Bedford Court was nearly opposite to Henrietta 
Street, in Bedford Street, and leading into Chandos Street. In this 
court was White’s Coffee-house, where the sale is announced to all 
‘“*Connoisseurs in Musick,” of a large collection of MS. music in 
Italian.2 And at the “Czesar’s Head” in Bedford Court, near Covent 
Garden, William Sare was a bookseller who published a catalogue 

1 See the Zatler, Dec. 20, 27, 1709; Dec. 10, 1710; and the Postman, 


Nov. 24-27, 1711. 
2 Daily Advertiser, Dec. 18, 1741. 
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of “valuable and curious Libraries, lately purchas’d, in most Lan- 
| guages and Faculties, viz. History, Divinity, Law, Poetry, Travels, 
H Voyages, Agriculture, Mathematics, Antiquity, Dictionaries, Lexicons, 
&c. in Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, French, English, &c.” Cata- 
logues, among other places, might be had at Slater’s Coffee-house 
i in St. Martin’s Lane.! 

i The “ Constitution” tavern, which survived in Bedford Street as 
4 late, at least, as 1879, seems to have given place to the premises of 
| the Institute of Builders, and the Builders’ Accident Insurance 
q Company, at Nos. 31 and 32. At all events 32 was the number of 
H the house in 1879. It is described in 1815 as having its sign painted 
i symbolically to represent the Church and State, the former by West- 
( minster Abbey and the latter by Westminster Hall. ‘“ Be that as it 
i may, the constitution of John Bull will never be in jeopardy while 
he has money and appetite for the good things offered to him at this 
house, especially if he take moderately a plentiful potation of the 
i, peerless punch for which the ‘ Constitution’ is renowned.” ? 

Wi The difficulties created for wayfarers by the abolition of the sign- 
ii boards must have led to the use of many words not to be found in 
ti the ordinary dictionary until “ custom,” which, according to Burke, 
“reconciles everything,” had forced upon the recognition of the 
public the new system of numbering, and one consequence of their 
removal was elaborated advertisements for use in the dark such as 
ii that of “ Doctor James Tilbrough, a German doctor,” who resided 
| “ over against the New Exchange, in Bedford Street, at the sign of 
i the Peacock, where you shall see at night two candles burning within 
i one of the chambers before the balcony.”* The “Cross Keys,” a 
ih man dipping candles, “ Three Birds,” and a “Sugar Loaf ” were four 
signs in Bedford Street in the seventeenth century.‘ Instead of stone 
pavement, the customary posts were placed at intervals to distinguish 
the footway from the road, and when Sheridan lived in this street 
he and the author of “ Miscellanea Nova,” S. Whyte, were standing 
| together at the drawing-room window expecting Johnson, who was to 
1 dine there. Sheridan asked Whyte whether he could see the length 
of the Garden. “No, Sir!” ‘Takeout your opera-glass ; Johnson 
h is coming ; you may know him by his gait.” ‘I perceived him,” says 
Whyte, whose narrative occurs in the little work alluded to, “at a 
i good distance, working along with a peculiar solemnity of deportment, 








1 Daily Advertiser, Oct. 15, 1742. 

2 Epicure’s Almanack, 1815, p. 158. 

* See Old and New London, vol. iii. p. 267. 

* Akerman’s Account of Tradesmen’s Tokens, 1849, pp. 27-8. 
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and an awkward sort of measured step. . . . And upon every post 
as he passed along I could observe he deliberately laid his hand, 
but missing one of them ; when he got at some distance he seemed 
suddenly to recollect himself, and immediately returning, carefully 
performed the accustomed ceremony, and resumed his former course, 
not omitting one till he gained the crossing.” This, Sheridan assured 
Whyte, however odd it might appear, was his constant practice ; 
“‘ but why or wherefore he could not inform me.”! The house in 
which Chief Justice Richardson lived, No. 15, which, with Nos. 14 
and 16, was pulled down in 1863, was tenanted latterly by 
Mr. Joseph Lilly, the well-known bookseller, who removed thence 
to Nos. 17 and 18 New Street, Covent Garden, his large stock of 
old books, particularly rich in early English literature, and black- 
letter books in general.? 

The lower end of Bedford Street, formerly known as Half Moon 
Street, is in the parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, while the upper 
end appertains to St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. The “ Half Moon” 
tavern stood at the Strand end of the street, “opposite the New 
Exchange Buildings.” 

In the overseers’ accounts of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, under 
the date July 1, 1655, is an entry that must do the heart of the 
supererogatory section of the ‘“‘ Lord’s Day Observance Society ” good. 
The society has, or had some few years ago, offices in Bedford 
Street, and it seems natural to suppose that the reason the Half 
Moon tavern, which formerly stood at the bottom of what was Half 
Moon Street, disappeared is because the society detected a man in 
the “Moon” in question, gathering sticks on Sunday. Whether 
“ John Stro,” as the Scotch fisher-folk call the hermit in the moon, 
was an abstainer is open to question, since he was wicked enough to 
worry about fagots on the Sabbath, but certain it is that two men in 
the “ Moon ” tavern, to wit, Coll Corbit and Mr. Hill, were, according 
to the St. Martin’s accounts alluded to, fined £1 for drinking therein 
“on the Lord’s Day.”* From 1648 to 1660, when Puritanism was 
at its red-hottest, people were fined for the commonest offences 
committed on Sunday. Entries occur in the accounts alluded to, 
of fines received for “riding in a coach,” “carrying linen,” “a 
barber for trimming” (the Hughenden barber can no doubt 
sympathise), “carrying a haunch of venison,” “carrying a pair of 
shoes,” and one person “for his wife swearing an oath.” Sir Charles 
1 Miscellanea Nova, 1801 (Addenda to Remarks on Boswell’s Johnson, p. 49). 
2 Timbs’s Walks and Talks about London, 1865, p. 178. 


3 Wheatley’s Cunningham. 
VOL. CCXCVIII, NO. 2093. MM 
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Sedley and the Duke of Buckingham were frequently fined in 1657 
and 1658, for riding in their coaches on the “ Lord’s Day.”! But the 
* Man in the Moon” must have found the temperature in the 
neighbourhood of the “ Observance Society ” very high, for Christo- 
pher Deane, “at the Half Moon in the Strand, opposite the New 
Exchange Buildings,” advertises in 1742 the sale by auction of 
all his ‘‘ Household Goods, Plate, Linen, China, some pictures, and 
a great variety of good Kitchen Furniture.” ? 

At the south-eastern corner of Bedford Street was the house, 
now long since taken down, where Clay, who first applied papier 
mAché to tea-trays in 1760, made thereby a fortune of £80,000. 
Some of his finest trays were painted by early members of the Royal 
Academy, among whom was Wheatley. 

Possibly the blue colour with which many of the London signs 
were invested by their owners was an arbitrary selection with no 
special symbolism, excepting in cases, of course, like the “ Blue 
Lion,” the crest of the Percies, &c., but the adoption of the cerulean 
colour was so frequent that it gives one pause to wonder whether its 
adoption did not rise from more than mere fancy, or from the 
necessity merely of distinguishing a certain sign from others that 
represented similar objects in other varieties of the prismatic 
spectrum. It seems possible that the colour of the sky, sacred in 
ancient mythologies, like red as that of the sun, has come down to us 
on the signboard no less certainly than in the folk-lore of the 
provinces, where a superstitious belief in it survives to the present 
day. The young mothers, for instance, by Teviotside, wear a twist 
of plaited blue thread about their necks until their babies are 
weaned, and the mischievous west-country fairy hates the sight of 
blue flowers. King Richard exclaims, ‘‘ The lights burn blue!” and 
among the Slavs, if the candle burns blue, there is said to be an 
angel in the room. According to Randle Holme, “the pure azure 
sky signifieth piety and sincerity.” According to one’s own observa- 
tion, the colour of the sign depicted was never fanciful and arbitrary, 
but was in accordance with the rules invariably—at all events in the 
actual signboard days—associated with heraldic symbolism. And 
such was the origin, no doubt, of the sign of the B/ve Bible in Bedford 
Street which occurs in the Luttrell Collection in the British Museum 
(1683). It distinguished the shop of William Sheares, Junior, in 1656, 
for whom was printed ‘‘ Men, Miracles,” &c. The Blew Bible occurs 
again in Green Arbour Court, Little Old Bailey, as the sign of Michael 


1 Wheatley’s Cunningham. 
2 Daily Advertiser, May 20, 1742. 
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Sparke in 1633, for whom was printed Prynne’s “ Histrio-Mastix.” 
The name of the “ Bermudas” probably dates from about the year 
1609, when Sir George Somers was cast away upon them and 
claimed them for the Virginia Company. The Virginia Company 
sold them to another company, to which a charter was granted by 
James I., June 29, 1615, when a settlement was formed. The 
accounts which adventurers gave of the intricacies of these islands, 
accentuated by a poetical description of them by Waller the poet, 
while resident as an exile there during the Civil Wars, no doubt 
suggested this curious name for a congeries of courts and alleys 
remarkable for their labyrinthine nature. Their turbulent character 
is alluded to by Ben Jonson :— 

“ Justice Overdo. Look into any angle of the town, the Streights 
or the Bermudas, where the quarrelling lesson is read, and how do 
they entertain the time, but with bottle-ale and tobacco. The 
lecturer is 0’ one side, and his pupils o’ the other, but the seconds 
are still bottle-ale and tobacco, for which the lecturer reads and the 
novices pay. Thirty pound a week in bottle-aie ! forty in tobacco! 
and ten more in ale again.” ! 

The “Caribbee Islands” too seems at a later period to have 
been suggested as a name for these rookeries by the fact of those 
islands being the easternmost of the West Indies, as Charing Cross 
was then the westernmost part of the town. 

The trail of the cook’s shop was all over Porridge Island, whence 
it was so named. The Trafalgar Square improvements led to the 
effacement of this spot also. In the “‘ World” of November 29, 1753, 
is described “the fine gentleman, whose lodgings no one is 
acquainted with ; whose dinner is served up under cover of a pewter 
plate, from the Cook’s shop in Porridge Island ; and whose annuity 
of a hundred pounds is made to supply a laced suit every year, and 
a chair every evening to a rout ; returns to his bedroom on foot, and 
goes shivering and supperless to rest, for the pleasure of appearing 
among people of real importance with the Quality of Brentford.” 

Henrietta Street, another once fashionable thoroughfare, is a 
continuation westward of the south side of Covent Garden Market, 
terminating at the north-east corner of Bedford Street. It was built 
in 1637, and named after /a reine malheureuse, Henrietta Maria, 
the beautiful daughter of the most illustrious sovereign in Europe, 
Henry of Navarre (and Marie de Médicis), and Queen of Charles I, 
Strictly speaking, the street should have been called Mary Street, 
for Mary was the name by which her husband and her court chose 

1 Bartholomew Fair, I. i. 
MM2 
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to speak of her.! As a complement of Henrietta Street being so 
named, King Street, also built in 1637, was called after the King. 
King Street, running parallel with Henrietta Street, is at the north- 
west corner of Covent Garden, and leads into New Street and 
St. Martin’s Lane. From a house in Henrietta Street, the beautiful 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, and the other fair and high- 
born women who canvassed for Charles James Fox, used to watch 
the humours of the Westminster election. Hannah More, on one 
of these occasions, appears to have been staying in Henrietta Street. 
“T had like,” she writes to one of her sisters, “to have got into a 
fine scrape the other night. I was going to pass the evening at Mrs. 
Coles’s in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. I went in a chair. They carried 
me through Covent Garden. A number of people, as I went along, 
desired the men not to go through the garden, as there was an 
hundred armed men, who suspected every chairman belonged to 
Brooks’s, and would fall upon us. In spite of my entreaties, the 
men would have persisted, but a stranger, out of humanity, made 
them set me down, and the shrieks of the wounded, for there was a 
terrible battle, intimidated the chairmen, who were at last prevailed 
on to carry me another way. A vast number of people followed me, 
crying out, ‘It is Mrs. Fox: none but Mr. Fox’s wife would dare to 
come into Covent Garden in a chair: she is going to canvass in the 
dark!’ Though not a little frightened, I laughed heartily at this, 
but shall stir out no more in a chair for some time.” ? 

The most eminent of the English miniaturists, Samuel Cooper, 
the “ Vandyck in little,” whom his friend, Pepys, in his “ Diary,” 
calls the “ great limner in little,” dwelt for many years in Henrietta 
Street. Whether it is legible now one cannot say, but his epitaph 
in Latin in St. Pancras Churchyard styles him “the Apelles of his 
age.” His wife was the sister of the poet Pope’s mother. 

The Royalist, Sir Lewis Dyve, dwelt on the south side of 
Henrietta Street in 1637, as did also Strafford in 1640. The south 
seems to have been the more fashionable side, for Samuel Cooper, 
the miniaturist, was living here when a rate was made for raising 
4250 for payment of the rector and repairs of the church of 
St. Paul, Covent Garden, according to an ordinance of January 7, 
1645; and he was still here when Pepys visited him on March 30, 
1668, to arrange about the portrait of his wife. His price was then 
430. Kitty Clive lived here in March 1756, when she advertised 
her benefit. When McArdell, the engraver, hung out his sign of the 

1 Strickland’s Queens, 1852, vol. viii. p. 33. 
2 Jesse’s London: Its Celebrated Characters, &c. (Bentley, 1871). 
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“‘ Golden Ball” in this street, Walpole wrote to Grosvenor Bedford 
in 1759: “I shall be much obliged to you if you will call as soon as 
you can at McArdell’s in Henrietta Street, and take my picture 
from him. I am extremely angry, for I hear he has told people of 
the print. If the plate is finished, be so good as to take it away, 
and all the impressions he has taken off, for I will not let him have 
one.”! When, in 1764, he engraved and sold his fine print of 
Garrick and Mrs. Cibber as Jaffier and Belvidera, he lived “at the 
corner of Henrietta Street in Covent Garden.” Sir Robert Walpole 
was chairman of a small social club which met at the house of 
Samuel Scott, the marine painter. Captain Laroon (well known in 
the artistic and social circles of his day) was deputy-chairman, 
under Sir Robert. The club consisted of only six gentlemen, who 
met at stated times in the drawing-room of Scott, and it was unani- 
mously agreed by the members that they should be attended by 
Scott’s wife only, who was a remarkably witty woman. Captain 
Laroon made a most beautiful drawing of the members of the club 
in conversation.? Jane Austen lived in this street for a time, at the 
house of her brother, who was a partner in the bank close by.® 
Catherine Clive, the celebrated comic actress, resided for some time 
in this street, and here died one who was aforetime a poet of some 
celebrity—Paul Whitehead—the social companion of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales.4 His poetical squibs exercised a considerable 
influence over the politics of the day. He was one of the depraved 
brotherhood who assembled at Medmenham Abbey. By his last 
will, says Jesse, Paul Whitehead bequeathed his heart, enclosed in a 
marble urn, to his friend, Lord Le Despencer, with a request that it 
might be placed in his lordship’s mausoleum at High Wycombe. 
The fantastic wish was complied with, but what has since become of 
the heart and the urn we know not.5 He died on December 20, 
1774, in his lodgings in this street, having, during the course of a 
protracted illness, burnt all his manuscripts within reach. 

At Rawthmell’s Coffee-house in Henrietta Street, the Society of 
Arts was formed in 1754. And at the “Castle” tavern Sheridan 
fought his second duel, the first having been interrupted at Hyde 


1 Wheatley’s London. 

2 Smith’s Nollekens and his Times, vol. ii. p. 273. 

* Fortnightly Review, n.s., vol. xxxvii. (1885), p. 263, quoted in Wheatley 
London. 

* Jesse’s London: Its Celebrated Characters and Remarkable Places (Bentley 
1871), p. 358. 

5 Ibid. 
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Park, near the Hercules Pillars.! It was at the “Castle” tavern that 
the gallant feat was performed of a young blood taking one of her 
shoes from the foot of a noted toast, filling it with wine, and drinking 
her health, after which it was consigned to the cook, who prepared 
from it an excellent ragout, which was eaten with great relish by the 
lady’s admirers.?, We are told that John Pierce, the Soyer of his 
day, was the cook. 

At the “Golden Head” in Henrietta Street, Sir Robert Strange, 
the eminent engraver, was living in 1756, when he published his 
proposals for engraving, by subscription, three historical prints—two 
from Pietro da Cortona, and one from Salvator Rosa.* 

There was a celebrated tavern with the sign of the “ Key” at 
the corner of Henrietta Street, circa 1690 (query, “Cross Keys” 
infra). 

A “ Lady dress’d in yellow Damask, that spoke to a Gentleman 
in a Hackney coach about 6 o’clock at Night on Saturday last in 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden,” is requested to send “a Letter 
directed for Mr. Jeffreys at Rochford’s Coffee-house, Charing 
Cross, letting the said Mr. Jeffreys know where she may be heard 
of, when she will be inform’d of something much to her Advantage. 
N.B. The Gentieman order’d the Coach to carry him to the Lodge 
in Hyde Park.” 4 

The “ Constitution ” tavern in Bedford Street, No. 32 in 1879, 
seems to be identical with the “Cross Keys” at an earlier period, 
which is described in Burn’s “ Beaufoy Tokens” as between Henrietta 
and King Streets in Bedford Street, and of which two tokens are 
extant. The “Cross Keys” was certainly at the corner of Henrietta 
Street, and a place of some note to judge from the following : 

“The Independent Electors of the City and Liberty of West- 
minster are desir’d to meet tomorrow at seven o’clock at the Cross 
Keys Tavern, the Corner of Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, on 
special affairs.” ° 

John Partridge, the mountebank almanac-maker, out of whom 
Swift and the “ Tatler” extracted some fun, had, according to Jesse, a 
shop in Henrietta Street. His fame, too, will live as long asa halo of 
due appreciativeness encircles one of the most pleasing poems in the 
English language—Pope’s “Rape of the Lock.” Partridge was 


1 Literary Landmarks, by L. Hutton, 1889, p. 273. 
2 History of Signboards, 1884. 

8 Wheatley’s London. 

4 Daily Post, July, 1725. 

& Daily Advertiser, March 15, 1742. 
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brought up to the trade of a shoemaker, which he practised in 
Covent Garden in 1680; but having acquired some knowledge of 
Latin, astronomy, and astrology, he published an almanac. Swift 
began his humorous attacks by “ Predictions for the Year 1708, 
wherein the Month and the Day of the Month are set down, the 
Persons named, and the Great Actions and Events of Next Year 
particularly related as they will come to pass. Written to prevent 
the People of England from being further imposed upon by the 
Vulgar Almanac-makers.” After discussing with much gravity the 
subject of almanac-making, and censuring the almanac-makers for 
their methods, he continues as follows: “But now it is time to 
proceed to my predictions, which I have begun to calculate from the 
time the sun enters Aries, and this I take to be properly the begin- 
ning of the natural year. I pursue them to the time when he enters 
Libra, or somewhat more, which is the busy time of the year; the 
remainder I have not yet adjusted” &c. “ My first prediction is but 
a trifle, yet I will mention it to shew how ignorant those sottish 
pretenders to astrology are in their own concerns. It relates to 
Partridge the almanac-maker. I have consulted the star of his 
nativity by my own rules, and find he will infallibly die on the 29th 
of March next, about eleven at night, of a raging fever ; therefore I 
advise him to consider of it, and settle his affairs in time.” Part- 
ridge, after the 29th of March, publicly denied that he had died, 
which increased the fun, and the game was kept up by the “ Tatler.” 
Then Swift wrote “An Elegy on the Supposed Death of Partridge, 
the Almanac-maker,” followed by : 


THE EPITAPH. 


Here, five foot deep, lies on his back 
A cobbler, starmonger, and quack, 
Who to the stars, in pure good-will, 
Does to his best look upward still. 
Weep, all ye customers, that use 

His pills, his almanacs, or shoes ; 
And you that did your fortunes seek ; 
Step to his grave but once a week. 
This earth, which bears his body’s print, 
You'll find has so much virtue in ’t, 
That I durst pawn my ears, ’twill tell 
Whate’er concerns you full as well, 
In physic, stolen goods, or love, 

As he himself could when above. 


In the “ Rape of the Lock,” after the robbery of Belinda’s “ wavy 
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curl,” Pope proceeds to place the stolen object among the constella- 


tions : 


This the beau-monde shall from the Mall survey, 
And hail with music its propitious ray ; 

This the blest lover shall for Venus take, 

And send up prayers from Rosamonda’s lake ; 
This Partridge soon shall view in cloudless skies, 
When next he looks through Galileo’s eyes ; 
And hence th’ egregious wizard shall foredoom 
The fate of Louis and the fall of Rome. 


J. HOLDEN MACMICHAEL. 


1 Pope’s Poetical Works, 1866: ** Rape of the Lock,” canto v. 
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PASSENGER TRAFFIC ON CANALS. 


HE canal system of this country, although by no means laid 
out with a view to passenger traffic, was utilised for it toa 
considerable extent. This was especially the case where the popula- 
tion was large and the towns pretty close together, and the fact is 
interesting as showing that our ancestors better understood the 
capabilities of canals than do their descendants of to-day. It would 
not, of course, be possible now to develop any considerable amount 
of canal travel, even between the most populous centres; but any 
profits are better than none, and there are undoubtedly situations 
where a certain amount of summer pleasure traffic could be culti- 
vated, without risking much capital over it. Many canals run 
through beautiful scenery which, from the slowness of movement, 
they would give excellent opportunity for their passengers to see and 
to enjoy. 

The father of English canals, Francis, third Duke of Bridgewater, 
was not long in discovering that his waterways could usefully convey 
people as well as coals. So early as October 1, 1772, he put on 
passage-boats, which took passengers from Manchester to within two 
miles of Warrington. A large pleasure traffic was also developed by 
allowing visitors to penetrate the subterranean coal workings at 
Worsley, where the boats, by many branches, brought out their loads 
from the bowels of the earth. The passage-boats, as they were 
called, resembled the “trekschuits” on the Dutch canals, but were 
pleasanter and more capacious. They had compartments or cabins 
where the price was according to the accommodation, and might be 
open or under cover, as the passengers pleased. Very reasonable 
fares were charged, and in a few years the vessels were acknowledged 
to be an immense public convenience. In 1800 they were stated to 
go as fast and as regularly as the coaches, and to be earning over 
5,000/, a year. In reporting upon a projected navigation from 
London to Lynn, by means of a canal to Cambridge and using the 
rivers Cam and Ouse further on, Ralph Dodd, the engineer, expected 
a large passenger traffic between London and Waltham Abbey. The 
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fares would be about half those of the coaches, with the same speed, 
and the advantage that refreshments could be taken on the way 
without loss of time. This was in 1802, and as he says the packets 
or passage-boats “ would statedly go to and from every considerable 
place along the line,” it is clear that the desirability of passenger 
communication on canals was understood by experts, such as Dodd 
certainly was. 

In Ireland most convenient and comfortable boats, fitted with 
cooking apparatus, were run on the Grand Canal, between the 
Liffey and the Shannon, quite a century ago. There were seats on 
the top of the large cabin, from which passengers could enjoy the 
view in fine weather. At the stern were two plates of sheet-iron, 
one on each side of the rudder, transversely to the vessel, which 
could be let down to act as a brake and retard the boat when 
necessary. A lever arrangement, by which the tow-rope could be 
liberated from the short peg it was attached to, by pressing on one 
end, conduced to the manageability of the craft upon difficult 
occasions. The cooking-place was aft, on the steersman’s right 
hand, and there was a hinged board or flap across the bow which 
could be raised up if there was any danger of water from a sluice, 
when passing a lock, entering the boat. On one occasion a vessel 
was sunk and several lives lost through this happening. Packet- 
boats commenced to run upon the Paddington branch of the Grand 
Junction Canal from the time of its opening in July 1801. They 
went daily from London to Uxbridge, joining the main line at Bull’s 
Bridge, and took passengers and parcels. On the opening of the 
Buckingham branch, about the same time, a packet-boat ran between 
that place and London, but was discontinued after a time from 
insufficient support. The Uxbridge service continued very many 
years. As there are but few locks between London and Uxbridge, 
no unnecessary detention took place, and the pretty scenery made 
this a most popular form of travel for those who were not in a hurry. 
The distance is about twenty miles. The boats were rather large 
vessels, consisting chiefly of two raised cabins with windows on each 
side and seats on the top. Excellent regulations were drawn up to 
the effect, amongst other things, that a bell should be rung a quarter 
of an hour before starting; that the passengers should not pass 
through one cabin into the other; and that dogs would not be 
allowed on board. The “boatmaster” had to give tickets in return 
for the fares, the passengers also entering their names in a book 
which lay on the table in the boatmaster’s room. Smoking was not 
allowed, and Rule VI. stated “That no Person disguised in liquor 
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shall be admitted a Passenger.” ‘ Tips” or presents were not to be 
given to any of the crew, nor was anyone to stand on deck in the 
helmsman’s view. Tea could be had on board, whilst 28 lbs. of 
luggage was allowed free to everyone, and more at a very small 
charge. These boats soon became a regular and well-known public 
mode of conveyance. The fare to Uxbridge was half a crown ; for 
distances ten to thirteen miles, 25. ; six to ten miles, 1s. 6¢. ; under 
six miles, 1s. These were the regulations published on July 28, 1801, 
and give a good idea of what passenger travel on canals at that 
period was like. 

Although there was not for any length of time a regular passenger 
service on this canal north of Uxbridge, it was often used, as forming 
a link in the chain of inland navigation between London and Lan- 
cashire, for the conveyance of troops. In December 1806, for 
instance, several detachments passed over it from London to Liver- 
pool, ex route to Ireland. The canal voyage was expected to last 
a week, which was less than it would have taken to march, besides 
the men arriving in much better condition. Until lately, in summer, 
there was a certain amount of passenger traffic on the Paddington 
Canal, boats going twice every Sunday from Carlton Bridge, West- 
bourne Park, to various rural spots five or six miles out of town. 
Possibly some attempt to extend passenger travel throughout the 
whole line was made, for it is said that the first vessel to pass through 
the great Blisworth Tunnel, on the completion of the entire naviga- 
tion, March 25, 1805, was the “‘ Marquis of Buckingham,” a Pad- 
dington passage-boat. Following the Duke of Bridgewater’s example, 
passage- boats, ‘“‘ fitted up in an elegant manner,” began to ply between 
Liverpool and Wigan, on part of the unfinished Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal, so early as May 1776. It is plain, therefore, that the 
Lancashire canal men saw from the first that the new system of 
waterways could be used for passenger as well as merchandise traffic. 

In the south of England there were comparatively few canals, 
but some of them, at any rate, seem to have tried what they could 
do in conveying passengers. In November 1810 the Thames and 
Medway Canal passage-boats were advertised to be let. It is not 
probable, however, that many people travelled on this navigation, 
as nearly one-third of its short length was comprised in a tunnel 
2} miles long, which must have been a very dismal place indeed to 
go through. The horse walked on a wooden gallery fixed along one 
side ; but the tunnel has long since formed part of the South-Eastern 
Railway, the bed of the canal having been filled up. 

So late, at least, as 1833, country folks used to be conveyed to 
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Derby market on Fridays by canal-boat, from the village of Swarke- 
stone, about six miles. The vessel was roomy and comfortable, 
decked over, and had a stove or fireplace for use in winter-time, and 
must have been a great improvement upon the wretched crawling 
carriers’ carts, so far as comfort goes. Doubtless there were many 
more instances of market-boats, but their existence is difficult to 
trace, as everyone who wanted them knew of them, and advertise- 
ments were unnecessary. 

About 1816 an iron passage-boat was launched on the Forth and 
Clyde Navigation. It was apparently constructed of light cast-iron 
plates bolted together, the metal in the hull alone weighing over 
13 tons, and the total weight of the boat complete 18 or 20 tons. 
As it would only carry, when crowded, passengers and luggage 
equal to 8 tons weight, it was not very profitable, yet it was an 
improvement on the still heavier wooden boats previously used. 
Before long, a shrewd Scotsman, Mr. Houston, of Johnstone Castle, 
devised long narrow boats built of sheet-iron only ,, in. in thickness. 
They were at once an immense success, and gave a remarkable 
impetus to canal travelling in Scotland. Hitherto, speeds of more 
than five miles an hour, with horses, had been found impracticable 
from the depth and weight of the clumsy wooden craft, but these 
“Scotch boats,” as they were soon called, floated like corks and 
could be drawn at nine or ten miles an hour without difficulty. 
Weighing only from 34 to 40 cwts., according to length and breadth, 
they would carry from 80 to 120 passengers. The plates or sheets 
weighed 2} lbs. to the superficial foot and were attached to ribs of 
angle-iron, 16 to 18 inches apart, and weighing about 1 Ib. per lineal 
foot. By 1834, only some three or four years after their introduction, 
a service of fast passenger-boats of this kind, amounting to goo or 
1,000 miles daily, was being worked between Edinburgh and Glasgow 
and the towns of Johnstone and Paisley, large profits being made out 
of it. Nor did the opening of the railway in 1842 much affect the 
traffic, as, if quicker, it was much dearer and less comfortable. The 
cost of these light vessels, 90 feet long by 7} feet wide, was £200; 
the fares charged seldom exceeded one penny per mile even in the 
best cabin. Somewhat slower and even cheaper night boats were 
soon put on between Edinburgh and Glasgow, carrying parcels and 
light van goods as well as passengers, and doing the 56 miles in ten 
or eleven hours. Some fifteen locks, drawbridges, and tunnels had 
to be passed, so the speed is really very good. In 1844, to meet 
the railway competition, only 2s. 2d. best cabins and 1s. 4d. steerage 
was charged by the day boats. Boats of the Scotch type were soon 
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adopted on some of the more progressive and enlightened English 
canals. The Kennet and Avon Canal Navigation started one 
between Bath and Bradford-on-Avon in 1833, which proved a 
successful speculation. By this time railways were beginning to be 
feared by those interested in the old modes of travelling, and it 
became necessary to see whether these could be improved. Trials of 
a Scotch boat were made on the Paddington Canal in 1833, at which 
a speed of 13 miles an hour was obtained for a short distance. 
About ten could be done in practice, though the work was found to 
be distressing to the horses. The veteran engineer, Telford, and 
Babbage, of calculating-machine fame, were present. The Lan- 
caster Canal Company was the first in England to adopt the Scotch 
boats, and ran them between Preston and Kendal with great 
success for many years. The first of their craft was built about 
1832 at Paisley and caried four miles to Johnstone to be fitted up. 
She was then carted twelve miles to Glasgow, taken by steamer to 
Liverpool, and again carted to Preston, thirty miles. Its cost there 
—being 70 feet long by 6 in breadth—including fittings, was about 
4300. Fires were provided in the cabins on these Kendal boats, 
which continued to run for a long while after the opening of the 
railway. Latterly screw steamers were used, but in the end, 
naturally, the circuitous course of the canal proved too great an 
obstacle in point of time. The fifty-seven miles were done in six or 
seven hours, however. 

Until the railway was opened direct to Southport, about 1850, 
the favourite way of getting there, both from Liverpool and Man- 
chester, was by the Leeds and Liverpool canal to Scarisbrick Bridge, 
the remaining six miles or so being done by omnibus. Fly-boats 
used also to run from Liverpool to near Crosby, about the year 
1835, eight times daily. In spite of the railway having been open 
several years, competition with it for passenger traffic between 
Liverpool and Manchester was very active at this period by all the 
three canal routes. That they managed to make it pay can only be 
explained by the fewness of third-class trains, and probably by more 
intermediate traffic than it is now easy to estimate. The Leeds and 
Liverpool canal route being very roundabout, with many locks, the 
boats often took twelve or thirteen hours, but they took you straight 
to Liverpool without change, and a good breakfast and dinner 
could be had on board at 1s. each meal. By the other canal routes 
it was necessary to change at Runcorn, but once there the Duke of 
Bridgewater's Canal was the best way to Manchester, having no 
locks. The journey from Runcorn took about six hours before 
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improved and speedier vessels were put on, by which, in 1848, the 
trip was made in three and a half. The Old Quay or Mersey and 
Irwell Navigation Company also continued a passenger service until 
at least that year. There was then an omnibus from Chester, wid 
Frodsham, to meet the 9.30 A.M. boat from Manchester at Preston 
Brook, and another between the Lion Hotel, Warrington, and 
Stockton Quay. The “Waterwitch” and the “Swallow” were the 
two best boats on the Duke’s canal in 1848. 

Another thickly peopled and busy district, similar to South 
Lancashire, was not without canal accommodation for passengers, 
although it was not so much developed as in the former case. On 
October 23, 1837, the Euphrates Packet Company commenced 
running a boat from Deepfield, near Sedgley, to Birmingham. The 
journey occupied two and a half hours owing to numerous locks, the 
route being by Tipton Green, Dudley Port, Oldbury, and Smeth- 
wick, ending at Friday Bridge. The boat returned at 5 P.M., making 
the trip five week-days, but on Wednesdays it went to Wolver- 
hampton instead, starting from Tipton Green at 8.30 a.m. This 
was only one hour’s trip wi@ Coseley and Deepfield, coming back at 
4 P.M. So late as 1840, a Scotch boat, facetiously termed the 
“‘aquabus,” was put on to run from Doncaster to Swinton, con- 
necting there with the trains of the North Midland Railway. 

How pleasant a voyage across the green fields of England may 
be was apparently discovered by Lord Stanley, who for two years 
running (1834-35) took his family from London to Lancashire by 
canal. Two nights were spent on the way, the journey being 
arranged with Messrs. Pickford, who then, and long before, were the 
greatest firm of carriers in the kingdom. Enough, however, has 
been said to show that there are greater possibilities in passenger 
traffic on canals than, perhaps, most people would suspect. 


W. B. PALEY, 























ELLWOOD AND CROWELL. 


e HEN I came home, and had set myself to read it, I found 

it was that excellent poem which he entitled ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ After I had with the best intention read it through, I made 
him another visit and returned him his book, with due acknowledg- 
ment of the favour he had done me in communicating it to me. He 
asked me how I liked it, and what I thought of it, which I modestly 
but freely told him, and after some further discourse about it, I 
pleasantly said to him, ‘Thou hast said much here of “ Paradise 
Lost,” but what hast thou to say of Paradise Found ?’” 

From this it seems probable, as Milton afterwards made it certain, 
that it was Thomas Ellwood who suggested to Milton the poem 
“Paradise Regained.” Ellwood tells us of his introduction to John 
Milton, and we will return to it presently. First he shall tell of his 
connection with Crowell, for his intimacy with the great poet and 
his own quaint biography lend a certain amount of interest to his 
birthplace. 

**T was born in the year of our Lord 1639, about the beginning 
of the eighth month so far as I have been able to inform myself, for 
the parish register, which relates to the time not of birth but of 
baptism, as they call it, is not to be relied on.” ‘The place of his 
birth was Crowell, “a little country town” five miles from Thame in 
Oxfordshire. 

Crowell lies principally at the foot of the Chilterns just where 
they leave Buckinghamshire. It has never become prominent in 
history, for which its small size is sufficient explanation, Once its 
population reached the number of 135, now it is only 104. But it 
does not lack a story ; it is no nameless wight without a pedigree, for 
it goes back to the Conquest, as Domesday Book informs us. 
‘William Pevrel holds ten hides in Crowell of the King.” And 
with other particulars the entry concludes that it was worth £6 but 
now £7. William Pevrel was a natural son of the Conqueror, 
Later it belonged to the Earl of Cornwall and afterwards to Baldwin 
de l'Isle. In 1259 John of St. Helen did homage for the manor, 
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when its total in rents and aids amounted to £6 13s. o}d. John’s 
daughter, Beatrix, married Egidius de Brewose, and from this family 
it passed to the Earls of Devon. In the reign of Henry VIII. it 
belonged to Lord Williams of Thame. He left but two daughters, 
one of whom married an ancestor of the present Earl of Abingdon, 
the other a Wenman, afterwards Viscount Wenman. The family of 
the former owned the Manor of Crowell till within the last thirty 
years, while the advowson is still the property of the Wenmans. 

The register recording Ellwood’s Baptism still exists. It contains 
also the names of his brother and two sisters. Elizabeth Ellwood, 
daughter of Walter and Elizabeth his wife, baptized August 29, 1634 ; 
Walter Ellwood, son of Walter and Elizabeth Ellwood, baptized 
March 3, 1636; Mary Ellwood, daughter of Walter and Elizabeth, 
baptized August 29, 1637; Thomas Ellwood, the son of Walter and 
Elizabeth Ellwood, baptized October 15, 1639. They were no doubt 
baptized by John Stopes for forty-five years “‘ parson of the Church 
of Crowell.” This Rector gave to the poor a piece of land about 
four acres in extent known as Poor’s Close. His daughter Rebecca 
gave the silver paten in 1637. His “beloved wife” Judith was 
buried in June 1645, his “dear loving wife” Ann in June 1649. He 
survived till September 1668. Thomas Ellwood was probably the 
great-grandson of a previous Rector of Crowell, Walter Gray. His 
father Walter Ellwood was a magistrate during the Commonwealth 
and solemnized two or three marriages in the neighbouring parish of 
Chinnor. 

He complains that his education did not receive the attention it 
deserved in order that this benefit might fall to the lot of his elder 
brother. But he had “a natural propensity for learning ” and “ was 
never whipped upon the score of not having my lesson ready or of not 
saying it well, yet being a little busy boy, full of spirit, of a working 
head and active hand, I was often playing one waggish prank or 
other among my fellow-scholars, which subjected me to correction, so 
that I have come under the discipline of the rod twice in a forenoon.” 
Being presently taken home and left too much to himself “I soon 
shook hands with my books by shaking my books out of my hands.” 
The outbreak of the Civil Wars had caused the Ellwoods to sojourn 
in London, and it was there they became acquainted with Isaac 
Pennington and his family, who possessed an estate at Chalfont in 
Bucks, fifteen miles from Crowell. On the return of the families to 
their respective homes, the Ellwoods were surprised to find their 
friends had become Quakers, but the intimacy received no check on 
this account. Rather the senior Ellwood was anxious to know more 
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of the sect, and with his son paid frequent visits to Chalfont, on one 
of which they met Edward Burrough, a leader among the Quakers. 
Walter was touched, and from that day sought religious companions 
on every possible occasion. A meeting at High Wycombe “ was like 
the clinching of a nail, confirming and fastening in my mind those 
good principles which had sunk into me at the former.” 

The result among others was “that thenceforward I dare not 
say sir, master, my lord, madam, or say your servant to anyone to 
whom I did not stand in the real relation of a servant, which I had 
never done to any. Again respect of persons, in uncovering the 
head and bowing the knee and body in salutation, was a practice I 
had been much in use of. I found this to be one of those evils 
which I had been too long doing, therefore I was now required to 
put it away and cease from it. Again the corrupt and unsound 
form of speaking in the plural number to a single person, you to one 
instead of ¢hou, contrary to the pure, plain, and simple language of 
truth. This evil custom I was now called out of and required to 
cease from.” 

But at first ‘the enemy ” worked upon his weak part and per- 
suaded him to make a difference between his father and other men. 
But he had a lesson before him “which was to learn to do well.” 
So, from standing still, not moving his cap nor bowing his knee in 
way of congee to his friends, it was necessary to pass on to similar 
behaviour to his parents. He called his father “thee ” and “ thou” 
and stood before him with his hat on. “As soon as he saw me 
standing with my hat on, his passion transporting him, he fell upon 
me with both his fists, and having by that means somewhat vented 
his anger, he plucked off my hat and threw it away.” 

The result was that Thomas left the house and village for Quaker 
friends at Wycombe, confident of having done what was right. A 
letter from his sister Elizabeth led him to think his father regretted 
his violence and mz‘e him very uneasy, so in company of one John 
Rance he returned to Crowell. His father met him in the kitchen. 
“The sight of my hat upon my head made him presently forget 
that I was that son of his whom he had so lately lamented as lost, 
and his passion of grief turning into anger, he could not contain 
himself, but rushing upon me with both his hands, first violently 
snatched off my hat and threw it away, then giving me some buffets 
on my head, he said, ‘Sirrah, get you up to your chamber.’” 

However, Ellwood remained at home during the winter, the 
monotony of which was varied by frequent quarrels with his father. 
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A crisis was reached one evening just before family prayer when he 
reproached his father, ‘They that can pray with such a spirit let 
them, for my part I cannot.” 

“With that my father flew upon me with both his fists, and not 
thinking that sufficient, stepped hastily to the place where his cane 
stood, and catching that up, laid on me, I thought, with all his 
strength, and I being bareheaded, thought his blows must have 
needs broken my scull, had I not laid my arm over my head to 
defend it.” 

The tension was relaxed by the arrival of the Penningtons, who 
eventually carried off Thomas along with them. After this he 
seems to have lived but little at Crowell, though when visiting his 
father, rather than dine with his hat off, he chose to eat with the 
servants in the kitchen. 

During this time Ellwood was actively engaged in corre- 
spondence with Quakers in the neighbouring counties, and the 
seizure of one of his letters resulted in the following incident. 
One day there came a party of horse to his father’s gate at Crowell, 
and asked for him. He was carried before a local justice at Weston 
near Thame, and after a prolonged examination despatched to 
Oxford. He was not, however, confined in the castle, but com- 
mitted to the charge of the city-marshal, a linendraper in the High 
Street, ‘a genteel courteous man, a person of good repute in the 
place, his name was Galloway.” All this had happened in the 
absence of his father, who on his return home seems to have used 
his influence with the magistrates to procure his son’s release. He 
was successful, and Thomas was told to consider himself in his 
father’s custody. Ellwood senior did his best to keep Thomas a 
sort of prisoner indoors, but he was unable to prevent visits to 
Quakers at Aylesbury, Chalfont, Stokenchurch, and other places. 
It was about this time that the family at Crowell was dispersed. 
Mrs. Ellwood was dead and the daughters were bestowed in 
marriage. And a few years later Walter Ellwood decided to sell 
the Crowell property, which he did. In the meantime Thomas 
Ellwood had become acquainted with John Milton. 

His special friend Isaac Pennington “had an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Dr. Paget, a physician of note in London, and he with 
John Milton, a gentleman of great note for learning throughout the 
learned world, for the accurate pieces he had written on various 
subjects and occasions. This person, having filled a public station 
in the former times, lived now a private and retired life in London, 
and having wholly lost his sight, kept always a man to read to him, 
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which was usually the son of some gentleman of his acquaintance, 
whom in kindness he took to improve in his learning.” 

“Thus by the mediation of my friend Isaac Pennington with 
Dr. Paget, and of Dr. Paget with John Milton, was I admitted to 
come to him, not as a servant to him (which at that time he needed 
not) nor to be in the house with him, but only to have the liberty of 
coming to his house at certain hours when I would, and to read to 
him what books he should appoint me, which was all the favour I 
desired.” It is a little difficult to estimate the feelings of the senior 
Ellwood throughout his dealings with his son. Violence and 
kindness seem to have struggled for the predominance. We have 
noted instances of the former. Here is one of the latter. After an 
illness at Wycombe “‘as soon as I had recovered so much strength 
as to be fit to travel, I obtained from my father so much money as 
would clear all charges in the house for both physic, food, and 
attendance.” Again, when a prisoner in Bridewell, “I received 
twenty shillings from my father who sent this money for my support 
there,” and he used influence for his son’s deliverance. Here is a 
curious mixture of the two traits. ‘ He had upon my first acquaint- 
ing him with my inclination to marry, and to whom, not only very 
much approved the match and voluntarily offered, without my either 
asking or expecting, to give me a handsome portion at present, with 
an assurance of an addition to it hereafter. But after we were 
married, notwithstanding such his promise, he wholly declined the 
performance of it, under pretence of our not being married by the 
priest and liturgy.” 

Crowell goes still on its wonted way. The house where so 
much happened to Thomas Ellwood in the seventeenth century 
still remains as a farmhouse of the better sort, and the owner and 
occupant has christened it Ellwood House. 

The church and churchyard are there too, with the font through 
which Thomas Ellwood was admitted to the membership of the 
visible Church, whose existence he afterwards so strenuously denied. 
And as we said, the record of his baptism is still preserved. The 
tomb of Ellwood’s rector still remains under the altar. The paten, 
the gift of this rector’s daughter in 1637, is still in constant use. 
The same fields are ploughed and reaped, the same woods yield 
their beech. But throughout its history of 900 years, no other 
native o Crowell has left behind a minute account of his life, such 
as is contained in the history of Thomas Ellwood written by himself. 


F. N. DAVIS. 
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FROM THE PLAINS. 


HATE these burnished, steel-blue Indian skies ! 

Their brilliance dazzles me, the heavy air 
Weighs on my forehead, and the glaring sun 
Burns through my skin and down into my heart, 
Deep, deep and scorching, till I almost think 
I have forgotten the very sense of coolness. 
O England, do you 4now what cruelty 
You use in banishing your children thus 
To alien skies, such miles away from home ? 
The strange and gorgeous beauty of this land 
Pleased me when first I saw it. I was young— 
Ready to feast my eyes on all things new, 
And think them lovely for their newness’ sake ; 
But, lix« a little child in a strange house, 
Who, when the twilight comes, forgets his toys, 
And, seeing round him unfamiliar faces, 
Starts on a pilgrimage through dusky rooms 
And twilit passages, seeking in his fear 
For something known and homelike ; till at last, 
His search all unrewarded, he is found 
In the dark corner of some lofty room 
Sobbing disconsolate, and answering 
All questions with, “I want to go home. I want 
My mother. Take me home, O take me home ! ”— 
So am I now, for O, my heart is sick ! 
Sick with the thought of all I may not see, 
And sore with longing for all I may not have. 
Think, how at every hour of the long day 
Great ships are ploughing through the silent sca 
And drawing ever nearer, mile by mile, 
To that small island in the windy North 
Where tall trees stand in sunlight-dappled parks, 
And new-mown hay is spread, and cool airs blow ! 
Think of the tossing, grey, mysterious sea 

















From the Plains, 


Encompassing the land on every side 

And lapping its white cliffs with waves of love ; 
Think of the green, green fields, the pale rose-hedges, 
The running, rippling brooks, and overhead 

That cool, grey, temperate sky, that cloudy sky 
That watches over England! O for a shower, 

A soft, sweet, summer shower, bringing new life 
To all those fragrant English flowers that here 

Can never bloom, but pine away and die. 

O, if I might but feel the silvery drops 

Upon my hands, my face! Or if I might 

But stand among the trees in some still wood 
Bare-headed, while the rain-drops pattered down 
And filtered through the spreading, leafy branches ! 
There is a broad and shaded road that leads 

’Twixt avenues of stately ancient trees 

Up to my home. Close by the river-side 

It runs, and all the way the water sings 

Of cool green fields and flowery meadowlands, 

And of the sea, the grand and boundless sea ! 

Then up the hill and through the dreaming woods 
Where all night long the wind croons lullabies 
Among the shivery leaves, mingling her song 

With that of the eager river hurrying through 

The valley down below. And then indoors — 

My eyes can almost see the panelled hall, 

The wide oak staircase. How the sunlight streams 
At evening through that western window-pane ! 
And O, the scented coolness of the rooms ! 


When shall I see it, feel it all again ? 

My eyes are weary of this blazing sky, 

My heart is weary of this sun-drenched land, 
And all my being longs and yearns for home. 
O God! if Thou art kind, then listen now, 
And grant me this one thing—I ask but one ! 
Grant that my steps be turned ere many days 
Into the path that crosses the wide sea 

And ends in England! I ask nothing more, 
But this I fain would have. So runs, O God, 
My exiled soul’s unquenchable desire. 





SYDNEY HESSELRIGGE, 
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TABLE TALK. 


A New HaAmMtet. 


HE appearance of a new Hamlet is a matter of sufficient 
interest to merit more than a passing notice. Hamlets 
enough have been presented—I myself having contemplated, in the 
course of a long life, from fifty to a hundred of such. Of most of 
these I take little count ; and there are Hamlets of half a century ago 
whom I have seen, but whose very name I cannot recall. Up to the 


. days when Chatterton ruled Drury Lane, and when, according to 


managerial dictum, “Shakespeare spelt ruin and Byron bankruptcy,” 
the budding tragedian was accorded his appearance in Ham/et just 
as he was conceded his benefit. How far this privilege was respon- 
sible for the estimate of the acting value of Shakespeare then formed 
I will not stop to inquire. One actor after another reached London, 
essayed the highest flight permitted the eagle, and then sank to be 
thenceforth accounted among “ tame villatick fowl.” Drury Lane was 
not the only home of classic tragedy of which Ham/éet is the highest 
product. Outlying and transpontine theatres were then homes of 
Shakespeare. Subsequent to the days of Phelps, Miss Marriott and 
Mr. Hermann Vezin played Hamlet at Sadler’s Wells and William 
Creswick at the Surrey; while the Victoria, the Standard, the 
Britannia, and even the West London, had each its Hamlet who 
enjoyed a measure of local popularity. The great local centres took 
part in the competition, and Edinburgh, Dublin, Glasgow, Bath, 
Bristol, York, Manchester, Liverpool, Belfast, and a score of other 
places had Hamlets whose names did not always penetrate so far as 
the capital. Some of these I saw in early days, though after the 
appearance of Fechter they most of them disappeared like guilty 
things, leaving open the field to more ambitious and sometimes even 
more incompetent efforts. 


EarLy HAMLETS. 


WILL not venture to express an opinion upon the various 

Hamlets who, in the course of sixty years’ observation of the 
stage, have flitted before my eyes. I deal with those only who have 
added distinctly to their intellectual stature by their performances. 
These can be counted on the fingers of one hand. I may premise 
concerning those of earliest days that little is known. Whether 
Burbage or Taylor was the first Hamlet remains doubtful. That 
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Taylor acted the part finely rests on trustworthy evidence. Better- 
ton, who succeeded, was a wonderful Hamlet, and was still accepted 
in the character when he was seventy years of age. Pepys the 
diarist, who saw him in 1661, when the character must have been 
new to the actor, says that “ Betterton did the Prince’s part beyond 
imagination.” Pepys’s opinions on plays and acting are of no special 
value, but in this case I will take his opinion, as Hamlet would take 
the word of the Ghost, “for a thousand pound.” We know how in 
subsequent days handsome Spranger Barry was commended and 
clever, insolent, irreverent Garrick was overpraised. Following the 
lead of Macklin, G. F. Cooke was a complete failure ; while Edmund 
Kean was, after his manner, sublime and inspired in passages. The 
Hamlet that most delighted the playgoer of the first half of the 
nineteenth century was that of John Philip Kemble, whose sombre 
panoply of woe and whose declamatory style virtually retained their 
hold until the arrival of Fechter. 


HAMLET YESTERDAY AND To-DAyY. 


F neither Charles Kean nor Macready, nor yet of Phelps, can 
it be said that his Hamlet was plenarily inspired or added 
greatly to his reputation. Fechter’s first appearance brought about 
something like a revolution. The chief innovation, so far as the public 
judgment was concerned, was that—perfectly justifiable—of present- 
ing Hamlet as a Dane ina blonde wig. A more important departure 
from precedent, against which nothing was urged, consisted in 
presenting the Prince as a jeune premier—passionate, gallant, heroic, 
amorous. In one respect at least the performance was epoch- 
making. At one swoop Fechter dismissed the degrading traditions 
concerning Hamlet, the accumulated growth of centuries—dismissed 
them, indeed, so completely that no hint of the possibility of a revival 
has since been heard. The good work then begun was continued 
by Sir Henry Irving, whose Hamlet is probably the most inspired 
and imaginative the world has yet seen. As regards its short- 
comings, I know of none of importance except the elocutionary 
eccentricities and perversities which that great actor did not quite 
master until he played Becket. Since then we have seen the 
refined Hamlet, full of poetic suggestion, of Mr. Forbes-Robertson, 
and the meditatively Teutonic Dane of Mr. Tree. The feminine 
assaults upon the part, which have been fairly numerous, but met 
with no more success than they deserved, I hasten to forget, like 
those of some male actors in whom ambition overrode judgment 
or knowledge. Among foreign Hamlets that I have seen, a place 
may be reserved for Salvini and Rossi, Devrient, Mounet-Sully, 
Bandmann, and Rouviére. 


THE LATEST HAMLET. 


ITH the appearance at the Adelphi of Mr. H. B. Irving 
one more actor of high mark is added to the short list of 
successful exponents. The assumption of the same character by 
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both father and son had been anticipated in the case of the Keans, 
though the disparity between Edmund Kean and Charles Kean 
was far wider than that between Sir Henry Irving and his son. So 
far, moreover, as I can judge—since I could scarcely have seen the 
elder Kean, who died when I was four years of age—there was no 
such resemblance between the method of the two Keans as there is 
between that of the elder and the younger Irving. No charge of 
imitation, couscious or direct, of any previous model is to be brought 
against Mr. Irving—who, indeed, is stated not to have seen the 
performance of his father. So strong are, however, the bonds of 
heredity that a large amount of resemblance was inevitable in their 
rendering of a character which is held to stand in a sense for 
representative humanity. It would be worse than ungracious to 
establish a comparison between father and son, and none such will 
I attempt beyond saying that limpidity of elocution is on the side 
of the younger man, and that the relations between Hamlet and 
Ophelia appear in the latter presentation to be much more intimate 
than in the earlier. So much passion as Mr. Irving evinces in the 
scene when he comes upon Ophelia and suspects her of betraying 
him to Polonius and the King I do not recall. Space fails me to 
dilate upon all in the performance that is novel, well conceived, or 
illuminative. The only ill-judged innovation that I note is the 
delivery of the lines spoken by Hamlet on the entry of Ophelia with 
a book— 
Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remember’d— 


as an aside, supposedly unheard of the lady. When spoken aloud, 
these lines form a supremely characteristic and fitting accost. 


OPHELIA. 


O the remarks I have made on Hamlet I will add a few words 
on Ophelia. There are two lights in which this character 
can be viewed, and consequently two methods in which it can be 
played. If the relations between Hamlet and Ophelia are purely 
sentimental, and the ‘‘maiden strewments” of which in the last 
act it is a question are her due, the method of which Miss Beatrice 
Forbes-Robertson is the latest representative is correct, and -the 
acting should be almost effortless. If, on the other hand, Ophelia 
has in accepting Hamlet’s presents yielded, as Laertes and Polonius 
seem to fear, to his advances, a tragic note is conceivable and 
permissible. This is the line apparently favoured by Miss Lily 
Brayton, whose Ophelia, in addition to beauty, has much intensity. 
Which of these methods is the better is a matter on which varying 
opinions will be held, and on which I will not undertake rashly to 
pronounce judgment. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 





